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THE DEFORMED. 



Un Dieu descend toujours pour denouer le drame,. 
Toujours la providence y veiUe et nous proclame 
Cette justice occuUe, et ce divin ressort 
Qui fait jouer le temps, et gouverae le sort. 

Lamabtimi. 



The circumstances of life haring thrown me into 
very close communication with a certain noble 
femily, and made me acquainted with several 
events which appeared to me remarkable, I have 
thought it well to record them in the best manner I 
am able, esteeming, as I have always done, a faith- 
ful representation of human conduct and its conse- 
quences to be the best moral lesson which can be 
read to youth. 

I was young when I first became connected wrtb 
the family of the Marquis of Brandon ; I had then 
just succeeded to the severe toils and scanty re- 
munerations of the medical administration of the 
town of Carstones and its adjoining neighbourhood 
— a neighbourhood^ I may say, almost entirely ia 
the dependence of. the Marquis of Brandon^ whose 
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8 THE DEFOBMED. 

magnificent park nearly surrounded the pretty 
little town in which I was to reside : indeed, the 
principal street of Carstones served, as it would 
seem, but as an avenue to one of the outer gates of 
the castle, and was terminated by the frowning 
towers of what had once been the keep of the vast 
feudal edifice, which for centuries had been tenanted 
by this noble family. The town in fact owed its 
existence to the vicinity of the stronghold, and the 
castle built, as such fortresses commonly were, on 
a proud commanding steep, towered above the little 
collection of houses, inhabited by those who seemed 
to combine, in their relations with the great baron 
of tHe stronghold, something of the base submis- 
sion of slaves, with the affectionate dependence of 
children. But things were now altered; though, 
as far as dependence and servility went, the pres-* 
ent inhabitants of the little town might have 
rivalled their ancestors, the outward manifestations 
of such sentiments had, of course, changed their 
character; and in the castle itself, the ease and 
luxury of modem refinement might be perceived 
mingling somewhat strangely with the harsh out- 
lines and gloomy splendour of its ancient architec- 
ture; round the huge dark towers, shrubberies, 
flower-beds, velvet lawns, and well rolled gravel 
walks might be seen; the noassive stone case- 
ments, formed rather to exclude than to admit the 
light and air, had been succeeded in many places 
by sash windows of plate glass, and on every side 
the contrivances intended to promote security and 
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defence were giving way to those of elegance and 
comfort 

The vast gloomy hall, it is true, retained its an- 
cient character of stem magnificence. The light, 
penetrating the narrow gothic windows, fell upon 
the waving banners, the once bright and gorgeous 
armour, the shields, the lances of other days and 
other manners, and the old family portraits ; which 
displayed the fierce countenances of the powerful 
barons ; at once the terror and the protection of 
the domain over which they ruled ; while gentle 
ladies in prim cap, starched ruflT, and jewelled sto- 
macher, with the remarkably small hand and reg- 
ular oval countenance observable in the portraits 
of our old English dames, still gazed demurely 
on the rugged warriors frowning grimly around. 

The apartments in general offered a striking 
picture of the opposition between recent and an- 
cient tastes and manners. Many of them had been 
fitted up as living rooms, furnished and adorned 
with all the elaborate luxury of our times, adapted, 
it is true, by the skill of the presiding artist as far 
as possible to the genius of the place, so that no 
glaring incongruity might shock the eye ; the mas- 
sive carved and gilded furniture, the rich satins, 
damasks, and velvets, were in harmony with the 
ideas of antique grandeur inspired by the vastness 
c( the building ; but the splendid mirrors, the ex- 
traordinary vividness of the colouring displayed 
upon the walls and hangings, the splendid collec- 
ticm of pictures in gorgeous frames, the thousand 
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forms of elegance and beauty presented on every 
side, reminded the spectator that all was the work 
of recent art. One whole side of the castle re- 
mained, however, unvisited by modem improve- 
ment, and the long suit of its echoing apartments 
still retained their character of ancient, faded, 
gloomy splendour ; the small pointed windows of 
stained glass scarcely afforded at mid-day more 
than a twilight view of the ponderous, tall-backed 
ebony chairs ; the wide yawning chimneys, with 
their ample hearths, and towering mantel pieces ; 
the dark tapestry which waved and moved when 
the opening door admitted the air. Beds were 
there with testers reaching to the ceiling, from 
whose heavily adorned canopies the long gloomy 
curtains hung in massive folds — antique cabinets 
—strange, mysterious looking chests — ^mis-shapen 
figures — ^grotesque and enormous jars — all the trea- 
sures of rude uncivilized ages were there — ar- 
ranged in the stiff, undeviating order that had been 
preserved for centuries — ^forcibly recalling those 
days when life appears to have been a system of 
grave representation, where neither companion- 
ship, nor gayety, nor the happy domestic negligence 
of our times could find a place. 

The towers had been long abandoned to the 
owls and bats ; but those who chose to climb to 
the summit were rewarded by one of the richest 
and most varied landscapes to be found among the 
multitude which adorn this land, still, for the gayety 
and luxuriance of its scenery, deserving the name 
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of merry EnglancL The vast domain of Brandon, 
acquired with all its forests, streams, chases, and 
rights manorial and territorial at the conquest, by 
the good sword of John the Long, first earl, 
stretched far on every side, intersected by a mag- 
nificent sheet of water, presenting every variety 
of the sweeping lawn and undulating vale and hill, 
interspersed with immense oaks and elms, and 
crowned by the waving woods which rose in 
splendid profusion: through the whole extent of 
the park the long dark avenue might be seen ex- 
tending many a mile, while glimpses of the blue 
and hazy distant mountains added softness to this 
charming picture. 

The Marquis of Brandon was twice married. 
When I first became an inhabitant of Carstones, 
the mistress of this almost royal abode was a very 
fair and somewhat short woman, with eyes of that 
grayish, whitish blue, which resolutely defies ex- 
pression ; her hair was of a hue equally uncharac- 
tered,— -it did not quite merit the term sandy, nor 
was it red, nor was it flaxen, — it was a mixture of 
all three, or, rather, a shade au juste milieu between 
them all — her features, however, were small and 
delicate, and bore an air of so much quiet and un- 
pretending gentleness, without the slightest ap- 
proach to imbecility, that it was impossible to look 
upon her &ce without being pleased and attracted : 
it was so with the graces of her person ; she was 
low, insignificant, ill-grown, and, indeed, rather 
lame ; but there was a simplicity and truth in her 
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gestures, a tranquil composure about her move* 
mentSy an absence of every thing affected or unna- 
tural, without the slightest touch of vulgarity, so 
perfectly in keeping with the grave sweetness of 
her voice and countenance, that no one could re- 
gard her without a feeling of respect and love. 

The marquis was, on the contrary, in spite of 
his noble blood, rather singularly unaristocratic in 
his appearance and manners — he was handsome, 
but he looked rather clownish — ^gay, but a little 
vulgar — ^he could not be called foolish, but he was 
certainly rather heavy — nor rude, though he was 
unpolished and abrupt. He was gauche^ in fact, 
both in body and mind, exactly that thing which a 
nobleman ought not to be ; yet it is a defect from 
which the cares of a Sevignfe herself cannot 
always protect the heirs of great names and great 
fortunes. He was, however, excessively good- 
natured ; but this quality, in general of equivocal 
value, was rendered in his circumstances positively 
dangerous by the extreme indolence and facility of 
his temper — an indolence and a facility so great, 
that, insensible to the claims of his high station, he 
suffered the authority ^and power with which he 
was invested to devolve on any one who chose to 
take the trouble of seizing them — ^happy if with 
the habit of acting for himself he could also have 
surrendered his responsibility, — but that was im- 
possible : he contrived, however, to shut his eyes 
to its importance, if not to its existence — and con- 
sidered his hi£^ rank as a privilege entailii^ on 
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Others the necessity of labouring for him, while it 
exempted him from the obligation of exerting him- 
self for others. In this alone could the sense of 
pride and privilege in this good-natured man be 
discovered. It never seemed to enter his thoughts 
that a thing so lofty and so rare s^s a Marquis of 
Brandon could have been created for the slightest 
purpose of utility. His goodness was therefore 
merely passive — he inflicted little pain, he was nei- 
ther harsh, nor unkind, nor exacting ; but he occa- 
sioned little happiness, for he had neither attention 
nor activity ; he never intentionally wounded a 
single being, but he rarely would exert himself for 
any one's advantage. No one was injured at his 
hands — no one by his hand was protected from 
injury. 

The marquis bad, like other young men of his 
day, made the grand tour in company with his 
tutor, and run the circle of London follies to a cer- 
tain degree ; but as, like some other of the very 
great families, his family mingled less with the 
world in general than might have been expected 
from their rank and importance — he, like many 
other young heirs, had been kept in what has been 
called a state of dry-nursing from his cradle to his 
majority. Educated by a private tutor, a grave 
and rather dull young man, with him he had trav* 
elled, seeing as little, learning as little, and expe- 
riencing as little as could be contrived in the course 
of visiting all the courts of Europe. On his return 
to London the eye of his careftil lady-mother had 

Vol. I.— B 
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been upon him ; and having continued to reside in 
his father's mansion long after he was of age, the 
watchfulness of this busy and rather clever woman 
kept him a good deal in awe, and a good deal in 
order ; therefore, when it was proposed to him to 
marry Miss Kirkham, the only child of the rich 
banker, with a fortune of £500,000, he made no 
objection. He liked his ease, and he began to 
wish for independence : his father, in spite of his 
vast estates, he knew to be excessively poor — poor 
with the poverty of a very great man. Before 
the wretchedness of which, the poverty of a com- 
mon beggar sinks into insignificance — ^his is the 
indigence of nature — ^the want of a few things 
which the accidents of the next hour may relieve 
— anxieties, however pressing, which reach not 
beyond the present moment — but the poverty of 
the great is a system of hopeless, irretrievable em- 
barrassment—often the work of successive gene- 
rations—inextricably interwoven with the web of 
their existence — a yoke, a burden, shackles which 
every successive proprietor puts on at his acces- 
sion to lay down only in his grave. A fortunate 
marriage, the acquisition by this means of one of 
those vast fortunes which the unfettered nature of 
mercantile wealth allows to descend to female 
heirs, alone affords the power to break this iron 
bondage, and shake off the accumulated load of 
centuries. An opportunity of this kind offered 
itself to the family of Brandon. The great 
banker, Kirkbam, had one only daughter, the idol 
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of his affections,— £500,000 he said he should lay 
down — actually lay down on her wedding day. 
He was himself a very old man ; this daughter 
was the child of his old age — ^the child, too, of a 
beloved Rachel, now no more — and it might be 
expected, therefore, that the remainder of his vast 
property would speedily devolve upon the fortunate 
man who might obtain the young lady's hand. Mr. 
Kirkham doted upon his daughter, who returned 
his affection with more than a daughter's duty. 
To see her happy, I should not say was the dar- 
ling, it was the sole object of his heart, and, with 
the error common to parents, he sought for her 
happiness in greatness, wealth, and power. Not 
that he was blindly or selfishly ambitious: had 
his daughter confessed a worthy preference, he 
would have indulged it, and sacrificed without a 
sigh all his airy castles : on the other hand, had the 
most dignified in the land addressed her, wanting 
the recommendation pf good morals, and a good 
reputation, his proposals would have been, without 
a moment's hesitation, rejected. But Jane, this 
beloved daughter, confessed no preference; she 
had been brought up by a maiden aunt, with the 
most exaggerated care and tenderness, suffered to 
associate little with those of her own age and con- 
dition, and, under the plea of ill health, denied, not 
only the amusements common to her years, but the 
opportunity of acquiring the elegant accomplish- 
ments now so universal among her sex. 
Accustomed to pass her time ahnost entirely 
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with her aunt and father, separated from Ae soci* 
ety of her equals in birth by the vast distance to 
which fortune had lifted her above her natural 
connexions, her pleasures were peaceful and few. 
With a beautiful flower garden, which she culti- 
vated with equal taste and assiduity, — a little car- 
riage, in which she and her good aunt took their 
daily drive, visiting and blessing every cottager in 
the neighbourhood, — her school, in which the chil- 
dren were dressed by her purse, and often in- 
structed by her care, — hei^ beautiful alms-house 
for decayed gentlewomen, with its trim gardens, 
fair stone fronts, cheerful lattice windows, and 
venerable and happy inmates, — life fleeted on in 
calm occupation and unruffled tranquillity. As for 
love, the passion, far from having reached her 
heart, had scarcely even occupied her thoughts ; 
and on marriage she had reflected as little. When 
the proposal of the Marquis of Brandon was laid in 
due form before her, she perceived that her father 
was proud and happy : prouder — happier than she 
had ever beheld him in her life. She heard that 
the Earl of St. Germains was excellent and ami- 
able. She saw him, — he appeared to her young 
eyes good-tempered, lively, and pleasing both in 
countenance and manner. To be the wife of one 
of the first nobles of England, — to belong to an an- 
cient historic family, — to share in its grave digni- 
ties, high duties, and glorious recollections. — Jane 
was not insensible to all this : with all her com- 
posure she wanted not imagination, and had under 
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her gentle manner much concealed enthusiasm. 
She married the Earl of St. Germains, — ^he was a 
very kind husband, and she was in her own way- 
happy. 

This happiness consisted in an almost unbroken 
residence at Brandon Castle ; to which place, after 
a very short time passed in London, when she was 
presented, she retired, for her husband had come 
into possession shortly before the marriage was 
concluded. A sense of her own unfitness to adorn 
a town mansion, or do credit to her husband's 
choice, amid the glare and magnificence of fadiion- 
able life, a discovery which her very first entrance 
upon that stage enabled her to make, determined 
her, with a quiet good sense peculiarly her own, 
to retire to a sphere where she might find both 
i&gnity and useful occupation. Having' ther^re 
once appeared at court, she laid aside those dia- 
monds which might have been the envy of queens, 
and, sending them to her banker's, secretly re- 
solved never to wear them more ; and having per- 
suaded the good-natured marquis to indulge her 
wish of immediately visiting Brandon Castle, there 
she came, and there she remained, the beneficent 
genius of the country. 

I think I see her now, in that low garden duur, 
drawn by the well-known pair of demure little 
gray ponies, with the innocent-faced boy, who 
served her as a postillion, and followed by her own 
groom in a gray froQk, visiting our little town, and 
stopping at my surgery door. I hear her cahn 
B2 
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but pleasing voice inquire for me, — I come out and 
receive the gentle apologies for the trouble she is 
giving. There I stand, not unwilling, till minutes 
amount to half hours, consulting on the health and 
welfare. of all the unfortunate around. Her good 
sense — the precision of her ideas — the moderation 
of her aims— the justness of her conceptions — the 
perfect purity of her intentions — the matchless 
goodness and kindness of her heart — still fill me 
with the deepest and most affectionate veneration, 
whenever I recall those days spent so peaceably, 
a blessing to herself and to all around her. 

Silent and good she steals along, 

Far from the world's gay busy throng, 

With gentle yet prevailing force, 

Intent upon her destined course ; 

Graceful and useful all she does, * 

Blessing and bless'd where'er she goes. 

Beside her sits her little boy ; he is not yet four 
years old. Alas I why should this excellent crea- 
ture have been visited by so severe an affliction ? 
— the child is already deformed, and his poor little 
head seems pressed forwards by the unnatural 
curvature between the shoulders. His legs are 
thin, and show none of the beautiful roundness of 
infancy, — ^his fingers too are long and slender, in 
shape resembling those of a grown person, — his 
complexion is sickly and pale, but his face is 
beautiful, though of a strange and ominous beauty, 
—his features are only too delicate, — his eyes are 
IftTiQre. dark, and melting, but with pupils remark- 
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ably dilated, — his hair is abundant and of a beauti- 
ful colour : there he sits by his mother, supported 
already by those irons which vainly strive to supply 
the deficiencies of nature — ^there sits the future 
Marquis of Brandon, the heir of this immense do- 
main, and of the vast revenue of his mother. It 
may- be proper to remark here that Mr. Kirkham 
had been very liberal in his daughter's settlements, 
having secured his prodigious fortune to her and 
her children, and, in failure of them, bestowed it 
on the noble house to which he had allied, himself : 
the life interest was also given to the marquis in 
case of his surviving his wife. 

The little Earl of St. Germains sits upon the lap 
of a person who must not be overlooked, — Mrs. 
Cartwright : she is the widow of an officer, who 
had fallen in battle the first year of a marriage 
formed under the happiest auspices, though un- 
bless'd with the smiles of fortune, and who had left 
her unprotected and unprovided for. Her circum- 
stances had become known to Miss Kirkham ; and 
she had been received into her family in the char- 
acter of companion, — ^that most grievous of all the 
forms of dependance : a place of which the duties 
are so ill defined as to afford a constant source of 
tyranny and ill humour, with a salary calculated 
rather to compensate for the specified than for the 
exacted sacrifices. But Mrs. Cartwright had been 
more fortunate than is usually the case. In the 
well regulated temper and perfect truth and justice 
of Miss Kirkham she had found a security against 
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half the ills of her condition ; while the affectionate 
confidence and esteem which she speedily excited 
became a source if not of happiness, at least of con- 
solation. Miss Kirkham became tenderly attached 
to the gentle and sensible woman whose character, 
in many points resembling her own, had acquired 
a kind of sacred elevation by the sorrow she had 
known and the fortitude and resignation she had 
displayed. Mrs. Cartwright had been once ex- 
tremely beautiful ; she was now so very pale and 
thin that she had lost many of her charms: but 
there was something more interesting than beauty 
in that smooth fair brow, over which her dark hair 
was plainly braided, and in the delicate though 
fiided countenance beneath; while the neatness 
and extreme simplicity of her attire added a pe- 
culiar character to her appearance* It was easy 
to see that Mrs. Cartwright was not of this world, — 
indeed, her air was that of one set apart for holy 
things : a sort of lay nun, — a devotee in the best 
sense of the word. — One who, in the exercise of 
every duty, consoled by the deep mysterious in- 
fluences of her religion, awaited in patience her 
dismissal from a scene which had no longer charms 
for her. 

Since the marchioness had resided at Brandon, 
Mrs. Cartwright had remained constantly with her, 
sharing in her active labours of love for all ; but 
more peculiarly in the incessant care and tender- 
ness demanded by the^ sickly little boy, the only 
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child that had blessed the Marchioness of Bran- 
don. 

The day I have now in my mind was a sad one 
to me. After she had detailed all her little plans 
for half a dozen of her poor people, in which I was 
to bear my part, the marchioness spoke of one 
rarely the theme of her conversation : she spoke of 
herself. 

" Mr. Wilson, I have not felt quite right lately ; 
I think I had better have a little talk with you, not 
in the street," added she, smiling quietly. ** Will 
you be kind enough, when you have finished all 
your business to-day, to come up to the castle and 
drink tea with me ? — ^You will find us at tea at 
nine, you know ; but if this is in the least incon- 
venient to you, pray come to-morrow, — ^my busi- 
ness can wait very well." 

** I will certainly wait upon you, madam, at nine» 
and hope to bring a good report of our patients.^^ 

" Good morning, then, Mr. Wilson.*' 

And the little pony chair, and the sober groom, 
were soon out of sight. 

I went at the time appointed, and had a long in- 
terview with the marchioness. What was my 
grief! my anguish! — though a quiet man, I will 
add, my despair — to find that the painful feelings of 
which she so slightly complained were the S3anp- 
toms of a dreadful internal complaint, already ad- 
vanced too far to admit of the slightest hope of a 
cure I She saw the dismay written in my counte- 
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nance, which I found it impossible to conceal, — her 
colour heightened a little, a very little. 

" Mr. Wilson," said she, her voice just shaken, 
" I perceive there is more the matter here than I 
had imagined." 

^' Indeed, madam, I am sorry to confess that 
there is ; but care and skill, I trust — ^ 

I was running on with the usual vain flattery of 
my calling : she stopped me. 

**Mr. Wilson, I perceive your kind wish to en- 
courage me, but I flatter myself that you know me 
so well, that when I ask for the simple truth, as far 
as your skill enables you to discover it, you will 
not attempt to disguise it from me. I do ask for 
the truth, and you may venture to tell it me. Is 
my complaint dangerous?" 

^< I will disguise nothing, madam ; it is danger- 

QUS." 

" Very dangerous 7" 

« Very dangerous." 

"Does it hold out any chance of recovery?" 

" I do not choose on my single responsibility to 
say that it does not" 

" But you think it does not ?" 

I paused, and then said, " I confess I am ignorant 
of the means of arresting it ; but my practice, as 
your ladyship knows, is not extensive, and my op- 
portunities of improvement have been few. I 
trust that by consulting the first London physicians, 
some palliative, if not a decided remedy, may be 
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foimd, and your life be prolonged many years to 
be a blessing to us all." 

My voice trembled as I concluded. 

" My dear Mr. Wilson, I will not attempt to tell 
you how very much I feel obliged by this kind 
feeling, and the regard you have ever shown me ; 
and I am not flattering you when I say, that I 
would rather trust my life in your hands than in 
those of any medical man of my acquaintance ; 
still my life is of great importance to some, and if 
you believe that my chance of recovery wiU be in 
the least increased by seeing a London physician, 
pray let one be sent for without delay." 

** I am decidedly of opinion that a physician 
ought to be called in." 

** Then may I trouble you to write to Dr. — 
for me." 

I returned home, as the French expressively say, 
le coBur navr6 de douleur ; for I had not myself 
the slightest hope that the malignant and insidious 
disorder, of which the symptoms were too evident, 
could be subdued. How I lamented that indiffer- 
ence to her own concerns which had made her 
delay so long to complain of what she looked upon 
as a trifling ailment — ^how I grieved for herself, for 
her unhappy child — for her husband — for all of us 
— ^for the poor child, perhaps, less than for the rest. 
I had long considered it as a lost case, never ex- 
pected that he would be reared at ^11, and, indeed, 
with a hasty impatience too common to our short- 
sighted race, had decided within myself that an 
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early death would be the best thing that could 
happen to him. 

The London physician, a man of the first emi- 
nence in his profession, arrived ; his opinion justi- 
fied mine, his resources were, alas I no greater : 
the complaint was one which had hitherto baffled 
human skill ; it was beyond the reach of remedies 
whether medical or surgical. 

"Mr. Wilson," said the marchioness, "I ant 
sorry to give you pain, and I know I do so by 
putting questions under my present unfortunate 
circumstances : you must, if you please, tell me 

frankly whether Dr. 's opinion coincides with 

yours." 

" It does." 

"And he can do no more for me than you 
can?" 

" I greatly fear not." 

" Nor can either he or you tell me how long this 
disease is likely to last ? I will spare you the pain 
of telling me how it ends." 

I hesitated. 

" What is the longest time that a person in my 
condition has been known to live ? What is the 
shortest period that life has been known to terminate 
in this disease ? Pf ay tell me" (with earnestness) ^ 
" consider how much I have to do, if possible, and 
deceive me not !" 

" Two months !" . 

" Ah 1 that is short — I must not lose a moment. 
Mr. Wilson, will you have the kindness to consult 
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with Dr. , and adopt that plan of treatment 

which will preserve to me the fullest possible exer- 
cise of my powers while life is granted** 

The moments of the Marchioness of Brandon 
had never been misapplied. 

** Her virtuei walked their eimple roiiiid« 
And made no panee, and left noToid.* 

But now the moments seemed doubled, and^by 
her admirable method, she contrived, in an incred- 
ibly short space of tixne^ to arrange the various 
business for the benefit of all around, in which she 
bad been so unceasingly and so usefully engaged, 
in such a manner that her plans might be carried on 
and brought to perfection by others, when her influ- 
ence should be withdrawn. 

This done, one anxiety, vast, incalculable, pressed 
heavily upon her heart — ^her little boy. I had 
always believed he would not live — ^in this her 
judgment differed from mine — ^it was her strong 
impression that he would. Her love partook of 
the calm energy of her nature ; it was serious, deep, 
devoted, — ^reflective rather than imaginative— well 
had she weighed every detail of his unfortunate 
situation — well had she considered the future con- 
sequences that must arise from the strange dispro- 
portion which in his case existed between the gifts 
of nature and of fortune, and the stillmore import- 
ant discrepance which was observable in the gifb 
of nature herself; for, niggard to the helpless, and 
deformed frame, the mighty mother appeared to 

VoL.!-^ 
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have been lavish of her compensatioiMr to the mind. 
The child dready gave evidence of a strengfth of 
character, and a power of observation far beyond 
his age ; he appeared, too, to have inherited the 
composure of his mother's temperament, and the 
calm seriousness of her affection. His love for 
her showing itself rather in his constant preference 
of her society to every other pleasure, and the te- 
nacity with which he silently kept close to her, his 
laige speaking eyes fixed upon her fitce, than by 
bursts of tenderness, or abundance of caresies. 

To watch over the development of such a mind, 
lodged in such a frame, had been the object which 
the marchioness had proposed to herself as the 
future employment of her life. She had hoped by 
a sedulous education in some measure to avert the 
sufferings which threatened a being constituted like 
her unhappy son, and that by strengthening the 
higher qualities of his mind, its talents and its vir- 
tues, she might oppose a shield to the innumerable 
evils of his condition. She wished to develop his 
intellect and refine his taste to the highest degree, 
trusting that the pleasures thus afforded might suf- 
fice to give interest to existence ; while she fondly 
hoped, that her own devoted tenderness might 
afford some consolation to disappointed youth, for 
the loss of that more impassioned affection which 
forms the natural happiness of our early years, and 
which, she felt persuaded, no qualities he might 
possess would ever obtain for him. 

Such had been the reflections, such the well- 
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considered plans of this affectionate mother; but 
DOW she was to be called awayy and in place of 
her own sedulous cares to substitute those of others, 
far less deeply interested in their success ; warding 
off, as best she might, by deputy, that host of evils 
which hang over the head of the motherless child» 
even in the happiest circumstances,* and which 
were rendered infinitely more distressing in this 
instance by the helpless infirmities of the unhappy 
boy. 

That the marquis would marry again she felt 
assured. Her discernment had taught her to be- 
lieve that his second choice would not resemble his 
first; she foresaw many possible distresses and 
hardships for the child of her affections ; but most 
of all, she lamented that her plans for his education 
might fall to the ground. She hastened to obviate* 
as far as possible, these misfortunes while yet she 
existed, and she wrote to the marquis, then in Lon- 
don, informing him of her situation, and begging 
him immediately to come to her. 

He arrived very much grieved and afflicted at 
her situation ; for his aflfectioo, though not passioiH 
ate, was grea^ and his esteem immeasurable* The 
influence she possessed was now all directed into 
one channeL 

^ My dear lord, I hav^ one or two requests to 
nakef and I am quite sure, .before I make them, 
that they are granted--H>ar poor little boy—'' 

''Alasl my dear, you need have Uttto amde^ 
qn ^a a^cpount,^'' said the marquis, while the t^an; 
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Stood in his eyes ; " I fear I shall only have felt 
the happiness of having a son to estimate its 
loss." 

** It is my opinion that my child will live, I would 
fain hope, to be a source of happiness to you and 
himself; but he will require more than ordinary 
care. Mrs. Cartwright, — you know how greatly 
I esteem her, — ^is it asking too much to request that 
she may have the care of my son V* 

" For what length of time 1" 

"I do not mean a tutor's, or a nurse's care; 
may she stand in the relation as nearly as possible 
of mother to him V^ 

hord Brandon started ! 

"Do not misapprehend mej I cannot,** with a 
grave smile, " wish her to stand in any nearer rela- 
tion to yow, my dear lord, than she now does — you 
cannot for a moment imagine it— all I request is 
that, as long as it can be made comfortable to all 
parties, she may remain with my son, to supply 
my place— he will require all a mother's tender- 
ness, poor unfortunate boy, to make existence 
tolerable — ^he will find it in her." 

" My dear. Lady Brandon, much less would be 
sufficient from you — I hope you well know the per- 
fect esteem I feel for you—that any recommenda- 
tion of yours is sacred in my eyes ; I' shall be but 
too happy to see Mrs. ^Cartwright attached to my 
son, and a meniber of my family, as long ais she 
should please to remain there." 
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^Yoa allow me, then, to arrange my {dons with 
herr 

^ Indeed, I shall be relieved from great anxiety 
by your doing so ; but alas I I fear it' will be in 
vain*** 

** No, my lord, I trust it will not be in vain. 1 
have another request to make : — my dear father, on 
the birth-day of tny little boy, gave me £10,000 ^ 
he intended it to be laid out in something by which 
I should ever remember him — ^there was no need 
of that — he was not likely to be forgotten by me. 
I asked him a short time before he died what I 
should do with it ; for, indeed, my dear lord, your 
great liberality left me nothing to wish or to want : 
— what I pleased^.he said. — Will you allow me the 
same license V^ 

*< How can you,lDay deare^ Lady Brandos^ ask 
such a question?— 4)ttt it is like yourself,*^ said her 
husband, greatly touched. 

He had, indeed, gratefully appreciated the deli- 
cacy with which, after bringing him such an im- 
mense fortune, she had behaved with respect to aU 
money matters, .and had returned it as far aa 
lay in his power, with the most tinbounded confi^^ 
dence. 

^Only tell me what you wish — it shall be done« 
Is there any one you wish to provide fofr — any 
thin g ?^ 

'« I wish also to bestow as I please all mty jewels^, 
except the diamonds my &ther gave me at my pre- 
sentation ; those I would ask you to add to the 
C2 
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jewels of your family, that I may leave something 
in your house for my father to be remembered by.** 

"Do in every thing as you wish— only tell rtie, 
can I in any thing else obey you V* 

I will not enlarge upon the tender scenes which 
followed* The marquis felt — sensibly — ^the value 
of what he was about to lose» The marchioness 
was grateful for his aflfection^ and returned it with 
sincerity. 

About a week after this she sent for me into her 
room, and said : — 

** My dear Mr. Wilson, I have perfect confidence 
in your honour — your integrity — your good sense. 
Will you undertake a matter I have very much at 
heart 7 I have lived long enough with the great to 
be pretty well aware of the system of such fami- 
lies — ^so much splendpur — so little comfort — such 
vast sums expended— so much real want of money. 
My little boy's situation, if he live, must be very 
peculiar, and he will require a thousand things 
which in ordinary cases would be justly thought 
unnecessary.— His father will marry again !" 

I made a gesture of disapprobation. 

** He wUl do right. A step-mother I Ah, Mr. 
Wilson, I trust it is a prejudice — m short, will you 
take charge of a sum of money for me,— ^o give to 
Mrs. Cartwright, or to my son — when — how — and 
in such portions as may be necessary. I shall 
take no acknowledgment of this sum — I wish it to 
be as completely in your power as if it were your 
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own property— for you to make use of as you 
judge best for my poor boy's benefit*'* 

<' But, madam, should I die V* 

** There is no providing for all contingencies-^ 
dispose of it by will as you may think proper in 
that case — ^but if you live, as I trust in God you 
will, many years, keep it — ^you will find a use 
for it" 

The sum was the £10,000. All her jewels she 
gave, desiring they might be sold, and the money 
settled upon Mrs. Cartwright — she left written di- 
rections with me to that efifect ; and having thus 
set her house in order, this excellent woman and 
sincere Christian died with the utmost composure, 
and was buried, by her own desire, in the most pri- 
vate manner that was consistent with decorum. 

The sorrow of the little boy, when he compre- 
hended, which, in spite of all our care, he speedily 
did, the great misfortune which had befallen him, 
was, like his nature, rather deep than full of de- 
monstration .: — he said little, but his cheek grew 
even paler than usual, and his weakness and ema- 
ciation increased to such a degree that it was the 
universal opinion that he would speedily follow his 
mpther. Though quiet in the day-time, it was 
found that his pillow was wet with his infant tears, 
and sleep and appetite forsook him. Yet he con- 
tinued to exist, almost, it would seem, without the 
means of existence : there was a tenacity of life 
about him^ and he dragged on from day to day. 
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though we concluded that every day would be his 
last 

I had a sister ; her name wias Judy ; she was 
some years older than I was, and while I had been 
walking hospitals—struggling with difficulties — 
and seeing the world, Judy had remained sta- 
tionary in the small town of Carstones, with the 
same prospect invariably before her eyes, till she 
almost believed that the world contained no other. 
The people of Carstones had the habit, usual with 
the inhabitants of small towns, of identifying their 
own self-love with the importance of the little place 
they lived in : and the dignity of the great family ta 
which they were appended. Every thing that was 
done by the inhabitants of the castle — every revolu- 
tion in the housekeeper's or steward's room — every 
mutation in the under-gardener's— every new dress, 
from that of the marchioness herself, when she ap- 
peared at church, to that of the maid-servants 
coming down to gossip in the town ; — their employ- 
ments — their health — tiieir visiters — ^theur loves — 
and their hates, formed the incessant subject of con- 
versation at our little card-tables. How the mar- 
chioness looked when my lord was coming down, 
how die little earl had slept, &c. 

Lewis XIY., in the midst of his splendour, uid 
with all the assistance of his exquisite kingcraft, 
was not more a subject of excessive and indis- 
oriminating interest to his courtiers at Versailles, 
than were the family of Brandon to the little peoj^e 
of Carstones. It is a great error to suppose that 
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man naturally loves independence — ^this is only the 
taste of a few rarer spirits : to look upwards, to 
fawn, to flatter, and to lick the dust beneath the 
feet of riches and of power, is not only the des* 
tiny, but the taste, of the majority. 

Whatever the marquis or marchioness chose to 
do, was certain to be right at Carstones — ^whatever 
Mr. Banks the steward, and Mrs. Newcome chose 
to do, was in general right and proper also — they 
were all people of eminence and influence in their 
way. Not so Mrs. Cartwright : whatever she did 
was sure to be done wrong ; she could neither look, 
nor speak, nor walk, nor dress as she ought to do 
— Mrs. Cartwright was below adoration, and 
within the reach of envy. What was she 7 a poor 
ofBcer^s widow. And why should she have been 
preferred to high places ? to dine at the same table, 
sit by the same'fire,and ride in the same pony 
chaise with the Marchioness of Brandon ? Not 
one of the numerous disengaged young ladies of 
five-and-thirty, at Carstones, but thought herself 
much better fitted to have filled the place of agree- 
able companion to my lady than that cold, blood- 
less, inanimate statue, Mrs. Cartwright. The pos- 
sibility that Mrs. Cartwright might be endowed 
with certain hidden qualities which gave her a 
value, which they did not themselves possess, never 
once entered their imagination ; for of the exist- 
ence of tastes or of endowments above their own, 
except as far as dress and fashion and riches went, 
they were totally ignorant. Had they lived when 
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magic and sorcery were believed in, Mrs. Cart** 
Wright might have srtood a fiur chance of being 
burned for a witch ; as it was, she was accused 
of cunning, .wheedling, and toadeating, the sole 
methods of obtaining influence with which the 
ladies of Carstones were acquainted. 

** Really, brother, it seems very strange ; so we 
are not to get rid of Mrs. Cartwright after all I I 
hear she is to stay and take care of my little lord, 
poor dear little creature," said my sister Judy, 
taking off her bonnet and her best riiawl as she 
came in from church. ^ There she was, in the 
family pew, which is all hung with black cloth— ^ 
twenty shillings a yard, I've no doubt — very hand- 
some-r-and the pew for the steward's room — and 
the servants' pews all the same,— and all the ser- 
vants in black, and not a dry eye among them — 
and my lord weeping as if his heart would break, 
poor dear good man, — and Mrs. Cartwright in 
deep black, as well she may, I understand — ^but 
not a tear in her eye, I warrant, — ^looking as quiet ! 
and as composed I set as up 1 as if nothing had 
happened 1 — I can't bear the sight of her, — so de- 
mure— 4md so sly — ^wheedling and flattering the 
dear marchioness — and now I— but it will not do, 
I can tell her^— my lord never once looked at her 
aU church time^ — to be sure, he did hand her into 
Uis <mrriage— 4)ut sheMl never be Marchicmess of 
Brandon, take my word for it'^ 

** And mine too, Judy." 

^ Ah| brother I you men are so earily taken ii^ 
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"With a little aflbctation^-but I know her, — mark 
my words, you'll find Mrs. Cartwright a very dil^ 
ferent person from what you and the poor dear 
marchioness suppose." 

I said nothing ; I even, for Judy was shrewd at 
times, resolved to watch Mrs. Cartwright narrowly. 
My situation, for I had been charged by the mar- 
chioness with the medical treatment of her son, 
gave me good opportunities, and I resolved to use 
them. 

I visited the little boy once, often twice a-day, 
but I had no fault save one to find with Mrs. Cart- 
wright,-"She sadly wanted spirits: she was so 
grave, so still, that she was really a very unfit com« 
panion for a child. Every thing that tenderness 
and care, however, could do, she did : her atten- 
tion to his health was unremitting ; and I observed 
that, though cautiously avoiding dangerous excite- 
ment, against which I had warned her, she was 
beginning, to develop his infant mind. She led, or, 
rather carried him into the beautiful gardens of 
the castle, filled his little hands with the finest 
flowers, and taught him to distinguish their names 
and forms. He had his aviary of rare birds, which 
he, with her^ fed and tended ; his apartments were 
gradually filling with natural curiosities, so chosen 
as by their abrupt contrast, and well marked col* 
ours and outlines, to exdte the discriminating 
powers of children. I could not suspect Mrs. 
Cartwright of having studied Aristotle, or I should 
have supposed that firom him she had learned to 
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withhold every form that was mean or vulgar from 
the eye of the child : the prints with which his 
chambers were filled were all from drawings by 
great artists ; the figures which adorned his shelves 
and mantel-pieces were casts of the most beautifiil 
busts and statues; the servants who attended him 
were all refnarkable for something above their 
condition in air and tone of voice: no circum- 
stance, however minute, was disregarded by Mrs. 
Cartwright that could serve to increase the physi- 
cal strength, develop the mental powers, or form 
the taste and manners of her charge. The mar- 
quis was lavish in allowing her the means of car- 
rying her plans into execution ; still I sighed over 
all these exertions, convinced that the delicate, 
suflfering child could never live to profit by them. 

Judy had not long to groan with apprehension 
lest the marquis should fall a victim to Mrs. Cart- 
wright's artful ways, — ^for to a desire to please the 
father she would persist in ascribing all the kind- 
ness that was shown to the son. Report soon in- 
formed us that we might expect another Marchio- 
ness of Brandon. 

The marquis, with his large hereditary estates, 
ancient blood, and immense income, was now, it 
nkty be supposed, a very considerable prize in that 
great emporium for matrimony, the higher ranks of 
fashion. He who before his first niarriage had 
been quite at a discount, had now, endowed as he 
was by the vast fortune of his wife, advanced to a 
high premium : endowed, I say, for the poor little 
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deformed boy was of course regarded as ti mer^ 
cipfcer in the account. That he could Hve was 
unhretsally decided upon as impossible, and ibt 
marqttis was considered entirely as an unencum- 
bered man, possessed of one of the finest fofrtun^ 
in England. I am ashamed to say it, but I believe 
it to be true, that even before the first marchioness 
had closed her eyes, steps Wei*e being taken, on 
the part of many, to obtain the enviable distinc- . 
tion of filling her place ; and no sooner did the 
marquis reappear in the world than he found him- 
self so marked an object of attention and flattery, 
that a stronger head than his might havef been 
turned by it There were tnany competitors ; the 
lady who carried off the prize was the daughter of 

the Duke of L , the Lady Isabella Charlemont 

We heard that she w^s the most beautifiil woman 
in London, and belonging to a family of the very 
first distinction, and we aH Were prepared to ad-" 
mire and extol her; more especially as our mar- 
quis had done us Credit by marrying as he -ought ^ 
to have done, and had not allied himself to that 
odious Mrs, Cartwright. 

The marriage took place the end of April, just ' 
eighteen months after the death of the* first mar- 
chioness. In July we heard that they Were com- 
ing down,-^in September they came. Hie London 
road lay through Carstones, and I recollect well ' 
that fine evening wheti they arrived : carriages 
and four — carriages and fom>^ariung through 
the street, and up to the great gates of the castle; 

Vol. I.— D 
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the new marchioness, in her hat and plume of 
white feathers, with the marquis by her side-r-and 
splendid equipages full of gentlemen and ladies 
following^ with a numerous retinue of servants and 
attendants. Then the old walls rang with sounds 
to which they had for many yeam been strangers. 
Festivity in all its forms — ^riding, shooting, archery, 
in the morning — feasting, dancing, music, and a 
little drinking at night. The old gray-headed ser- 
vants were da^led and bewildered ; the people of 
Carstones, accustomed to more sober doings, knew 
not whether to be scandalized at or pleased with 
this new order of things. Our streets were per- 
petually enlivened with one gay party or other 
passing through: rattling carriages— prancing 
horses — splendid liveries — were constantly to be 
seen. The green shades of the park were gay with 
groups of elegant men and women, sketching or 
chatting, or reclining under the trees ; the canoes 
and boats were in constant requisition on the 
water ; the woods and fields, resounded with the 
firing of the shooting-parties. I can but give a 
faint idea of the sort of turbillon which succeeded 
to the peaceful quiet to which we had been so long 
a(xu8tomed. 

. The Sunday after her arrival, our new mar- 
chioness appeared at church. The black cloth at 
twenty shillings a yard had vanished, and the pew 
was lined with crimson velvet. The marchioness^ 
dressed in the first style of fashion, with her bonnet 
and high plume of feathers, stood by the side of 
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her lord, who appeared enchanted with every look 
and gesture. * She was, indeed, a striking contrast 
to her predecessor ; her abundant dark hair hung 
in rich luxuriance over her piercing and haughty 
black eyes, which glanced restlessly around ; her 
complexion was of the finest white and vermilion, 
her nose was straight and well-shaped, her lips, 
like the scarlet pomegranate of Solomon, disclosed 
her even pearl-like teeth, her figure was lofty and 
majestic, and the whole was set off by an air of 
magnificence, which formed one of the finest spec- 
tacles of the kind that I had ever seen* 

The service over, the marquis, leading her by 
the hand with an air of proud exultation, into the 
church porch, which was a sort of rendezvous for 
the better part of the congregation to exchange 
civilities, chat a little scandal, and so on, presented 
her, while her splendid equipage, with its four 
pawing horses, and elegant out-riders, waited, to 
Buch of those assembled as were worthy of the 
faotiour. Their homage — ^for the bows and cour^- 
tesies were so low bent that they merited that ap- 
pellation — ^was graciously received; the beauty 
smiled, moved, and spoke with the most amiable 
co6Mle8censioii--'-stooping to address even the most 
humble with honeyed words of bland courtesy. I 
thought them too bland, and the courtesy too much 
marked^ — ^but I was quite wrong ; every one was 
enchanted ; and one quarter of an hour of idle 
civility, enforced by a splendid di^ess and radiant 
Wiileffy bad dope as niuch to w^l golden opinions 
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as whole years of benevolent exertion passed by 
the late marchioness. Honeyed words, smiles, 
and haughtily courteous gestures were all that the 
people of Carstones were the. better for the resi- 
dence of this lady at. that time ; for she staid only 
a month, and then the whirlwind passed away to 
some other place^ and we were left to our card- 
parties again, and to our speculations on the health 
of the little lord. The new wife h^d shown so 
much tenderness on being presented to the child, 
that it had melted the hearts of all present^most 
especi ally that of her husband. She kneeled down 
by the side of the chair on which the little creature 
uneasily reclined, kissed his. pale cheek, wfiile n 
few pearly drops fell upon it. 

'' Poor, dear, interesting little fellow ; you must 
love me very much — I am your mamma, you 
know,*" 

^No,'' said the boy^^and the tears stood in. his 
large, melting eyes, " not ma^ma — don't say «o-- 
she was very little, and very pale, and very soft. 
Not a grand, grand, great beauty lady, like you,** 

<* Tbank you, sweet boy— what a Jove 1 what a 
charming expressipn ! My de^ r Mrs. Cartwnght^ 
for you nuist be the Mrs. Cartwrigbt of whom I 
have heard so much,«— bow happy I am to mak^ 
your acquaintance— to thank ypu for the tender 
e^^ ym are taking of |jus dear little unibrtuMl^ 
«— a care .1 hope to divide with you, while itJinis^ 
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**1 think he looks better, my dear Mrs. Cart« 
Wright,'' said my lord. 

** I would fain hope so, my lord, but I own I see 
little amendment — ^I think he suffers less pain than 
he did, but that is all/' 

** Alas I Mrs. Cartwright, I am grieved to hear 
you say so: but we will hope time may do 
nouch." 

The child, while this conversation was passing, 
had been engaged in showing one of his books to 
a young lady of the party, so that happily it was 
unheard by him. 

The tender care announced by the marchioness 
amounted to a visit now and then to the boy's 
apartments, where she always staid a very short 
time ; would shrug her shoulders at the elaborate 
preparations for a finished education making by 
Mrs. Cartwright, which shrug meant to say, — 
** What nonsense, for such a poor creature !" She, 
however, treated Mrs. Cartwright with much civil- 
ity — who, indeed, did not wear her ladyship's good 
feelings out by too often calling them into exercise ; 
devoting herself to the child during the whole 
time the marchioness and her party remained. I 
used to see his little garden-chair, drawn by the old 
gray*headed footman, and attended by Mrs. Cart- 
wright, creeping silently among the shrubberies, 
while the laugh and the song resounded from the 
windows of the castle. 

The next summer brought grand doings. The 
marchioness had been confined in London^ and ha<l 
D2 
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given Ufth to a son. Four months afterward she 
Came down to Brandon, and signified her intention, 
in honour of his christening, to give a grand 
entertainment to all the i^ighbourhood» gre^t and 
small. 

It struck me as rather unnecessaiy to oelebrate 
with such marked festivity the birth: of a child of 
such slender expectations ; for his mother's fortune 
had been extremely small, and from his father he 
could of course expect little — but I held my peace 
* — ^Mrs. Cartwright, too, looked e(arprised when she 
first heard of it As to the people of Carstones, 
who were all ipvit^d, they thought it the most na- 
tuml thing in the world — and so did the teimntry, 
I suppose ; for there was every demonstration of 
gladness and satisfaction — there wosa grand dinner . 
for the labourers, plenty of ale, a dance on the 
green, tables in the different balls for the higher 
order of dependants, and a ball and supper for the 
gentry. The beautiful infant, for I must own that 
in my life I never saw one more beautilul, was ex- 
bibited with a pomp of attendance almost regal ; 
and the marquis was congratulated on all sides 
upon his promising son — heir was not si^id-^but 
every one, it was plam, looked upon the boy as the 
future heir of these immense fortunes; and the 
mother evidently revelled in that .exulting pride 
whioha vain woman would feel* on presenting, a 
son of hers, as such, to the world. 
, I saw her iin;all the pomp pf imr bwtttjw-her 
4airk WXf wi wjbit^ tmlin fpbe flp^ddkg ^nkk 
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jewels/standiDg at the head of that goi^geous draw- 
ii^-room^ surrounded by a splendid group of noble 
and great "personages, and placing the infant, all 
lace and embroidery, wrapped in ^ rich mantle, on 
the arm of the obsequious nurse, after the conclu- 
sion of those sacred and aff^ting rites which ought 
to quell the thoughts of sin, passion, and pride 
within a parent's breast, but which here, adminis- 
tered from a golden urn, at the hands of a right 
reverend bishop, with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of an aristocratic establishment, served but 
to foster in. their birth those venomous foes of 
human virtue. 

The real heir, meanwhile, too unwell to leave 
his chamber, too much ill-treated by nature to 
afford pride to any one, was sitting moaning, and 
panting for breath, with his hand in that of Mrs. 
Cartwright. 

" Oh, Mrs. Cartwright, I am sorry I cannot see 
this pretty christening — ^but do make them bring 
me my little brother. I want to look at him, and 
they never let me see him !*• 

**No, my dear, don't to-day,^ said. Mrs. Cart- 
wright : she felt for the boy what he was too young 
to feel for himself. ^ 

"Why not? he is so pretty.** 

He would have his own way, and the Kttle Lord 
Louis, bedizened, as I have said, with lace and 
ntin, was carried in. 

" Let me kiss him, nurse ; you won't let me kiss 
himr 
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"Let him, nurse! why don't you?" said Mrs* 
Cartwright, somewhat impatiently ;•* don't you see 
that Lord St Germains wants to kiss the child t^ 

" CMi, by no means on earth, madam— indeed> 
my lady does not like me to bring my Lord Louis 
into these rooms at all — she thinks it vastly un- 
wholesome—and as for kissing him, I could not 
take upon myself to allow it upon any account, it 
is as good as my place is worth, Mrs. Cartwright** 

Mrs. Cartwright was silent with indignation: 
she felt as if she ought to say something ; but she 
knew not what — she was quite astounded. 

**You must, I am sure, have mistaken Lady 
Brandon's orders,'' at length she articulated. ** It 
mul^t be her wish to encourage the affection which 
Lord St Germain^ shows for his brother." 

" Ob, as to that, madam, it matters little, poor 
young gentleman, who he shows afiection for — 
he'll not be long, most certain, here, to show affec- 
tion for anybody." 

« Very well, take the child away." 

*' The child 1"^ repeated the nurse, as she left the 
room, " the child, indeed !^— Lady Brandon be glad ! 
—glad, indeed! — poor little crippled thing !^— a 
pretty companion for you, my jewel ! — ^well, it can't 
last long — ^it will be, to- be sure, a great mercy 
when it pleases the Lord to take him-^he can't last 
long — ^tluit's one comfort" 

** Mrs. Cartwright," said the little boy, ••what 
does the baby's nurse mean? — ^why may I not kiss 
my brother t— >I know very well why she calls me 
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poor young gendeman I — ^I am indeed a poor yoimg 
gentleman — I know that very weJl ; but why may 
I not kiss and love my brother ? — I think so much 
, about him — a great deal* indeed — I am older a vast, 
vast deal than he is-^-and I mean to be socarefiil. of 
him, and I shall give him my little pony, because 
it is so quiet, and I shall give him my kings of Eng- 
land that you made me, and all my best things. — 
But I shall not give him two tbing8-»-not liiis," it 
wa^ his little locket, with his mother's picture and 
hair; ^nor you, my good^dear^ dear Mrs. Cart- 
wright T 



After tbi& time my^ communication with the house 
of Brandon ceased for a while. The fanvily wMt 
abroad, it was mid, with the.inieotionof visilkig 
the baths of Carlsbad, to try their eflEect upon the 
Bairl of St Germains^ Be that as it^ might, the ab- 
sence lasted ibr several years, and' eleven springs 
and winters had passed vover our heads before the 
marqtUESi jvith his family returned to the castie. 

My communication' with the family, 1 have sajd, 
^seased^but not entirely so; it was maintaified in 
some degree by my oonrespondsaoe with Mrs. 
Gartwiright^ who was punctual inr writing duiing 
^ whole period of their absence; she^remained 
itilLattaeliid U> the yooi^ eari in the capacity' of 
gouvemante^fiHT his health oeiiitiAuedsiicbasilo.«eh 
jquure the.nost tander.aseidiiity ;'What movtifiea* 
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tioDs and contempts she received at the hands of 
the marchioness, in return for her cares, I never 
exactly knew, for she in no single sentence made 
the slightest allusion to her own situation or feel* 
ings, except as they were connected with those of 
the earl. She had made a resoluticm to devote 
herself to the child of the woman she had so much 
loved and honoured, and no affi-onts to her pride, 
no insults to her feelings, no vexations, no discom- 
forts, nothmg in short but an absolute dismissal, 
would she allow to separate her from the household 
of which she formed a part I learned afterward 
that she had borne all the insolences to which her 
equivocal rank in the family exposed her with the 
most serene and unflinching patience, appearing 
not to observe them wherever it was possible, and 
when this could not be done, opposing to every 
thing that imperturbable defence of a spirit that 
would not be ruffled. 

Her letters spoke of her young hlive with an 
aflfection that would have been passion in a heart 
less disciplined. She dwelt upon the delicacy, 
the sensibility, and the strength of his character, 
as it tmfdded before her eyes. Of his thirst for 
knowledge— *his ardent and poetic imaginaticm — 
his nice discernment and his exquisite taste— 
bis grateful and docile temper^— his generous and 
affectionate heart — all, however, was clouded by 
the melandioly consideration that these bright 
piomises would termiaate in an early grave. I 
found that in this respect Mm. Carlwr^t but 
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riiared the universal impresrion, that* this highly 
gifted youth was the victim of a mortal disease, 
and that in spite of all his endowments, such a de« 
liverance from sorrow and from mortification was 
the greatest blessing his friends could desire for 
him. 

** I have endeavoui^ed unremittingly," said she, 
in one of her letters, ** following as I best might 
the intentions of his wise and excellent mother, to 
strengthen and nerve his soul against those suffer- 
ings which I anticipate in future life, for one so ex- 
quisitely susceptible, placed under such peculiarly 
cruel circumstances. I believe I have succeeded 
in teaching him to endure — ^but, alas ! how shall I 
deaden the sense of pain — how allay the bitterness 
of mortification ? — ^it is a feeble consdation to know 
that he pnossesses the unflinching courage of the 
Spartan— the inexhaustible constancy of the Chris- 
tian — ^if his life be to prove but one sad succession 
of anguish, physical as well as moral. Even now, 
young as he is, how melancholy are his days, lan- 
guishing on a sick bed, or drawn in his chair round 
these monotonous groves and gardens," she was 
writing from their Italian villa, '' a poor helpless 
cripple, while others of his age are rioting in all 
the enjoyments of health, and youth, and vigour. 
The rare brightness of his intellect, it is true, af- 
fords him, in his premature decay, some of those 
more sober pleasures which belong to riper years; 
but how forced and unnatural are these in the place 
<^ exercise and joy ; how sickly and pale they ap- 
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pear to me> compared viiAk the animated existetice 
of his brother. Lord Louis, the very picture of 
health and beauty, springing, as I npw^ see him, 
from his Arabtan) on a return from an inspiring 
ride roao4 this enchanting neighbourhood. 

^ The very fragility of Lord St. Germains* ex- 
istence," she continued, *' occasions serious disad- 
vantages in other ways ; he is looked upon by all 
as dying, and has been so ever since we left Eng- 
land.: I have the utmost difficulty in obtaining for 
him those advantages of education to which his 
rank, to say no more, entitles him, and this merely 
by persuading the marquis that they were neces- 
sary to his present amusement, for that he should 
reap any permanent advantage from them appears 
to ail an impossibility. I confess I share in these 
anticipations, and should have felt my courage fail 
had it been necessary to urge Lord St. Germains 
to mental exertion by the stimulus of the slightest 
severity ; but all my difficulty has been to restrain 
this ardent and enthusiastic spirit, never weary of 
drinking at the wells of knowledge, emulous of 
every perfection, and of every accomplishment : 
indeed, my dear Mr* Wilson, it is difficult to ex- 
press the sensations to which a reflection upon his 
character and circumstances gives rise, the exces- 
sive admiration or the excessive regret with which 
they inspire me.'* 

In another letter, replying to one of mine, which 
containeda few cautious inquiries, slie gave me to 
understand that Lord St Germains lived a good 
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deal seduded from his family, and never appeared 
with the nuurchioDess in public ; that Lord Louis 
seemed to be considered by every one as the prin- 
cipal person in the family, and was treated in nA 
respects as the heir ought to be ; in short, that the 
marchioness seemed so fully persuaded that the 
dder son would never live to be of any service, 
either to herself or to her children, that she studied 
little to obtain his regard personally, or to cultivate 
the afiection he seemed to wish to bestow upon tti« 
brothers and sisters. 

There were now four of them, three daughters 
having followed Lord Louis into the world. 



Thus passed, as I have said, eleven years, whe» 
orders were suddenly sent from Paris to put the 
castle in preparation to receive the family ; and on 
a fine evening in July, the carriages once more 
swept up the little street; and Brandon Castle was 
again alive. 

This time it was not, however, peopled with a 
crowd of fashionable visiters, but with that swarm 
of— reptiles^ I had almost said — which a great 
femily usually brings in its train after a long resi* 
dence abroad. The French, and the German, and 
the Italian governesses, my lady's femme de cham- 
bre, and my young ladies' Swiss bonne-— my lord's 
French valet, and my lord's French cook — my 
lad3r*s— 'What name ought I to give him ?— man of 

Vol. L— E 
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Yirtil, who chattered in broken English and looked 
after pictures— Lord Louis's foreign tutor — ^his 
mother's Albanian page — ^these, with grooms, foot- 
men, contari^reSy and under-nurses, and a whole 
tribe of inferior servants, soon filled the long silent 
walls with noise and riot, for the household was, 
with all its air of pretension, ill-kept and ill-disci- 
plinedi Four times the necessary number of ser- 
vants were retained in each department, and a 
certain decorum was wanting in their behaviour 
when not under the immediate eye of their supe- 
riors. The foreigners were for ever quarrelling, 
the natives always grumbling. Jealousy, idlenessv 
and vice were the denizens of the stables and ser- 
vants' hall ; corruption and peculation of the stew- 
ard's and housekeeper's rooms ; how it was above 
I had soon the means of observing. 

When I paid my respects at the castle, I was 
received by the marchioness with great apparent 
cordiality — ^she always, I cannot tell why, vied 
with her predecessor in marks of favour to me — 
and treated me as a member of the body politic of 
Prandon. Medical men are, however, frequently 
thus favoured by great ladies, doubtless for good 
and especial reasons. 

After a little conversation, she asked me whether 
I should not like to see the children, and opening a 
glass door, which led from her dressing-room down 
a flight of steps, conducted me to the pleasure- 
ground below. It was a turfy glade hung round 
with large trees, and laid out with a few flower- 
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beds, now rich with glowing colours. The first 
sound which attracted my attention was that of 
loud laughter. The laughter proceeded from a 
group of little girls, attended by two or three 
young women, whose foreign dress, airs, and 
graces soon showed me they must be of France 
or Italy. The little girls were none of them very 
handsome ; they were pale and cold-looking — but 
they had skins delicate as marble, large black and 
haughty eyes like their mother, eyebrows in fine 
dark lines, and dark silken hair. Yet a certain 
stifihess and want of expression pervaded their 
features, which, though regular, gave no impres- 
sion of charm or beauty to the eye ; they looked 
extremely fashionable, but it was a foreign air of 
fashicm^ far too decidedly so to please my English 
eyes, and I could not endure the womanly ways 
that these little creatures of eight, nine, and ten 
years old assumed, nor the perfect self-possession 
and finished manner with which they received the 
introduction their mother gave me. They soon 
sat down again on the grass, and resumed th^ 
amusements and their bursts of laughter, whick 
sounded to me rather afiected than gay. A little 
way before them stood Lord Louis. I never saw 
so beautifiil a boy — he was yet scarcely twelve, 
but his fine luxuriant growth, his glowing cheek, 
his liquid expressive eyes, his hyacinthine locks 
of sunny brown, as they curled clustering round 
his face, his noble and manly bearing, gave him the 
air-of fme nearly two years older than he really 
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was. He was occupied with a Frendi poodle^ 
which he was endeavouring to train to pexforai 
the manual exercise^ wh^i his mother, with a face 
beaming with pride aiui pleasure, presented him 
to me ; he gave me his hand, with an air at once 
so frank and so spirited, that he won my regard 
in a moment It was the French poodle, I found, 
which was the cause of all the merriment I had 
heard ; his tricks, excited by the lively boy, who 
stimulated him to exhilntion, were so amusing, that 
they almost put me to my smiles. 

After looking on this merry scene a little while, 
I asked for Lord St Germains. 

" Ah, poor creature, where is he, indeed," said 
my lady; ** where is Lord St Germains, Geral- 
dine V* addressing her eldest daughter. 

^ Dear mamma, how should I know," said she, 
carelessly, and continuing her amusement 

** Don't you see him under the trees, there, 
with Lilia," said iht second daughter. Lady Isa- 
bella. 

*♦ He's ill to-day," said Lord Louis ; " he won't 
come among us, and I suppose you'll none of you 
go to lum.'^ 

** It^s not our business to nurse Wm,** said Lady 
Geraldine. 

I went up towards the group of trees. There, 
in his chair, that melancholy wheeled chair, sat, or 
father lay, my unfortunate young friend. He had 
leaned back, and his eyes were closed ; and his 
expression was of that painful casjl* which rests 
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Upon the countenance when severe bodily anguish 
has at length abated. His finely chiselled features 
were pale and exhausted ; a wanness, rather than 
a delicacy, was upon his temples, over which hung 
his raven hair in dark heavy masses ; his mouth 
was in the least open ; but round it breathed the 
expression of that repose which succeeds to acute 
pain. 

" Hush r softly whispered a gentle voice. 

I looked down— on the footstool of. his chair sat 
a little girl, about nine years of age — the most 
beautiful little being that I had ever beheld ; her 
sweet, child-like face was moulded in the most ex- 
quisite form, and tinted with the richest roses ; her 
hair, of a fine auburn, threaded with gold, and 
slightly confined over her brow by a narrow blue 
fillet, fell in abundance of waves and curls over 
her lovely cheeks, and soft and waxen neck and 
shoulders. The prettiest dimpled finger in the' 
world was laid on lips like two parted cherries, 
while her large brilliant eyes, of that clear dark 
gray which reflects every feeling of the soul, 
firmged by long silken lashes, were fixed on mine 
with an expression of the most st)eaking earnest- 
ness. She had a book open upon her lap, and 
seemed to have been occupied in reading while she 
watched by his side. 

I approached very softly— "Is he asleep ?*" I 
whispered. 

"Ah, oui — ^mais il a tant souflFert — tant soulSert, 
mais il dort, il dort enfin— hist— hist,'' and rising 
E2 
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from her seat, she regarded him — her litUe features 
working with compassion, and the tears standing 
in her lovely large eyes. 

" Does be then suffer so much pain T** I replied. 

** Helas, oui beaucoup, beauconp, — mais qtfil est 
bon— qu'il est doux." 

** And who are you, may I ask, my pretty little 
lady, who seem so kindly watching him ? are you 
one of his sisters ?** 

•* H^las, non, je suis Lilia.'^ 

** And may I ask why you are here instead of 
being with the rest? Hark, how they are laugh- 
ing.'' 

** I know it,** said she, ** they have got the dog ; 
but I can't bear to leave him in his pain all alone. 
Oh, I am so sorry for him, such pain ! and all by 
himself too — si triste — n triste. I like better to 
take care of him, than to hear them laugh.*' 

" Are you then such great friends ?** 

**Ah yes ! he is so good to me, he teaches me 
every thing almost ; and when . mademoiselle is 
very cross** (with the prettiest air of confidence in 
Ae world), " I creep, creep away to him — and 
Aough he is sometimes in such pain — such pain — 
he says all sorts of kind things to me — and com- 
forts me — and tells me to be patient and quiet — 
and when I am passionate and naughty — ^he speaks 
so gently and so kindly, that I am ready to die with 
sorrow and shame.*' 

** Then you are sometimes naughty ?** 

**To be sure I am — everybody is naughty but 
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him. Ah never I never!— -he is never the least tinj 
bit naughty." 

This little whispering conversation was inter- 
rupted by a slight movement in the sleeper. 

" Ah, he is waking," cried the little creature — 
and, flying to his side, she put her face close to his ; 
** You are better, are not you ?" 

" Yes, my dear," in a low and languid voice. 
" Have you been with me all this time T 

** Oh yes, and have read all that long piece— I 
can say it now very well." 

" Not at present — ^how they are laughing I go to 
them, my dear little ghrl. I can do very well by 
myself now." 

" I would rather stay by you." 

" But you have been by me all this afternoon — 
and this dear little tongue must be sadly tired of 
being so still — n'est ce pas^ ma tres jolie petite 
lAHar 

"But I may chatter to you now, you know: — 
but I forgot, here is a gentleman." 

I advanced from Jbehind the chair. '* I fear, my 
lord, you must have quite forgotten Mr. Wilson." 

** That I shall never do," with the most polite air 
in the world. ** Mr. Wilson, I am very happy in- 
deed to see you again. — Will you excuse me rising? 
— I am almost a prisoner — still in this sdf-same 
chair, though I fill it somewhat better than I once 
did." 

^* Your lordriiip is indeed very much grown, and 
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I hope improved in health and strength since I had 
the honour of seeing you last" 

^ I cannot boast much of that—- Existence is to 
me still an effort and a pain .... That I exist at 
all, I believe, astonishes all the world, and no 
one more than myself— but having struggled so 
long, I begin to think that I ,am to live; and, 
much as I sometimes endure, I assure you the ex- 
pectation is an agreeable one. Now, my sweet 
little Lilia, you must go and tell some one to bring 
a chair here for Mr. Wilson — for if he has a little 
leisure, I mean to keep him by me for a space. I 
live, sir," turning to me, *^ in the open air, and I too 
well remember the kindness you used to show me 
not to feel sure that you will sit by me, and indulge 
me with your company here." 

*^ I need not assure your lordship of my great 
pleasure in doing so," said I, struck and afiected 
by all I saw, and gratified to find myself so cor- 
dially welcomed by one in whom I took so deep an 
interest. The little Lilia fluttered away like a 
butterfly, pausing from flower to flower — His eyes 
followed her. 

** What a very sweet and pretty child I" I said. 

'< The sweetest, dearest little being in the uni- 
verse! — how charming some children are, Mr. 
Wilson,— what affectionate hearts and tender feet 
ings ! — ^Would you believe it, this dear little thing, 
firom the moment she first came into this family, 
has attached herself to me, evidently from the 
purest sentiments of compassion. — She sees my 
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isolated situation ;-*and forsakes everj pleasure, 
and neglects every amusement, to flutter round me» 
like a little cherub. . . ^ This rery day has that 
creature held my hand for nearly an hour, while I 
was very ill — ^and then when I sleep»she sinks dovm 
at my feet, and sits the very picture of silence. 
' More patient than the brooding dove, when that 
her golden couplets are disclosed/ Though when 
I am well, it is the merriest, wildest little spirit — '* 

^ She must be a great amusement to you." 

/' Ah I she is much more than that-— I am un- 
fortunately,'' with a slight sigh, ** very fond of 
children, and am not, as you know, a very engag- 
ing companion for such volatile beings.— The affec* 
ticm and company of this little girl are a consolation 
for some disappointments^^^arry a sweetness with 
them. — ^Besidbs, I think, pretty creature, I can be 
of use i^ her — that is gratifying to one who longs 
to be busy, as I unhiekily do— I endeavbur to re- 
peat some of the excellent things Mrs. Cartwright 
has laboured to teach me, to this far softer and 
more docile mind— and I really think my little pupil 
will do me credit ;" smiling, ^ though Nature has 
been so prodigal, I almost fear to meddle with hef 
handiwork." 

The little lady now came flying back, followed 
by a footman carrying a chair. I sat down by 
Lord St Germains' side, 

^ Now, dear little Lilia, yon must gather Mr. 
Wilson a nosegay as large as your head." 

Away she flew over the grass, her white frock 
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fluttering, like the wings of a swan, behind her ; 
and we continued our conversation. 

I think there must be something in me which 
invites confidence ; for, young as Lord St. Ger- 
mains had been when we last met, I was treated 
by him as an old firiend the moment we met again, 
though certainly there were many subjects which 
he did not enter upon till some time afterward. He 
began to speak of his travels, of the various coun- 
tries he had visited, displaying the most ardent en- 
thusiasm for the beauties of nature, and the most 
refined tastes in those of art. Probably because I 
was a medical man, he talked more openly to me 
than he would otherwise have done of the effekst 
produced by his peculiar situation upoa all his 
views and' sentiments — for he seldom alluded to 
himself except in confidential conversations with a 
very few of his friends. 

*« I am aware," he said, " and I think to their full 
extent, of the disadvantages under which. I lie — 
to be deformed is a heavy misfortune, the bitterness 
of which I have only, perhaps, begun to taste.— 
Theiime for that is not yet fully come — ^but I should 
have found it mcure easy to reconcile myself to 
being a sort of monster in the eyes of the world> 
if I could have hoped to win approbation and re- 
gard by acts of energy and of virtue. Unhappily, 
the miserable helplessness of my condition renders 
that very difiScult, and seems to condemn me to a 
woman's obscurity, without her lut^fulness. Re« 
flecticms such as these might have driven me» as 
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thfiiy have sometimes well nigh driven me, to de* 
spair, — had not the wisdom of Mrs. Cartwright 
rescued me. She has taught me to look upon life 
with difierent, and, I hope, purer eyes, — as a thea- 
tre of duty rather than of success ; — and where the 
&st duty is obedience, — ^the second, not to bury, in 
firetful impatience, the single takrU- in a napkin. 
She has stimulated me to endeavour to prove 
my small one to its full extent — ^and, in this en- 
deavour I have found peace, and, since this darling 
child came among us — ^hapi»ness. I hope to live 
now to be of some service to my fellow-crea- 
tures. — It will be something, at least, to show that 
personal defects, however great, need not irre- 
trievably blast the career of a resolute man. And 
the hunch-back lord, miserable cripple as he is, 
may perhaps leave some worthy evidence of his 
existence behind him when he closes it** — . . . . 

He was interrupted by Lilia, who flew to him, 
her face streaming with tears. 

"My Lilia, what is it?" 

** They will not let me get any flowers—and the 
marchioness is angry with me for touching her 
roses : I said they were for you, but she is very, 
very angry, and bade me take care how I pre- 
sumed to gather her flowers, — and they are all 
very cross with me — and oh ! where shall I get 
flowers for you ? — sweet flowers — such as I used 
to gather for you at Fontainbleau— orange flowers, 
and carnations, and roses, that you loved so — ^and 
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I dressed your room all over with them irhen you 
were ill T 

** Never mind, little girl, we — ** kissing the tears 
from her glo^ng cheeks and brimming eyes — 
«*we must not touch other people's things, you 
know, — no one likes that: I did not know they 
were in the marchioness's garden when I sent you. 
We must have a pretty little garden of our own in 
some nook or other ; and then my Lilia shall bury 
me in roses, if she likeis. But don't cry — ^it is 
wrong and weak to cry-^and I would rather never 
touch a rose more than that my Lilia should do 
whiBit is wroi^ or weak." 

^ But it is so hard V* said the little one, indig** 
itantly, sobbii^ ; ** they take every Aing them- 
selves, and they give you nothing. Lady Geral- 
dine has a lap full of roses — and you, who are so 
good, and so ill . . . ." 

** My dear, roses are more proper things for 
Lady Grcraldine than for me. You know I am 
quite a man now, and roses are for ladies." 

** But you like them, though." 

« I like them, my Lilia, when you bring them. 
But if you will fill your frock with daisies, it will 
do as well ; I saw some under the trees. Gro and 
gather me a load of them." 

Away went Lilia again. I was silent, and 
looked surprised and heated. 

"Mr. Wilson, may I ask of you one great 
favour?-^. .... I hope to see very much of you 
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wUfe I am )iese«'-^WiU you be w kiad m to en- 
deavour not to 066 for me some few thii^ whi<di 
I detire to be bli&d to mfi^iV 

I «oon after jrose to take my leave ; Lord Slu 
Ciermaias f rst esLactiog a promias that I wouM 
viait Urn very frequently. 

*^ You loW my fnolber, Mr. WilflOQ»-Hnay faer 
uafortuaate aoa pi^esume upou that regardi and 
took npoB 700 as his fnend? Helpless as I mm, 
it 18 absolutely necessary for me to have some one 
whon I can tryat witk implieit coidtdence, and 
make, uubort* a second sel^-— eiie vvhe will \Mt 
the benevdence and the patience to assist a feefak 
beii^ in its efforts at acikwu Will yt»u be 4hkr 
Aiend, Mn Wilson? You may rperhaps wonder 
at» or rather despise me isxs showing so mudi for- 
wardness and QOBfidence*-49ut I feel as af I knew 
you very weH ; your kindness to me, befime \ Jeft 
JBngland, made a strong isipression cm mytsbildish 
feelings, and your oorrespondence with Mrs. Cai^ 
wi^ht has increaaed my respect fer yon. - BosidaSy 
41X0 you not my guardian f *^Are you not the friend 
aelected by my mother, to be mine in the hour #f 
my need?" 

It is unnecessary to add that I was mudh tonohed 
by aJl this; be could not for a moment doubt the 
iia^vest I took in him. He fek H, and took my 
hmiu 

"^ Mf. Wilson, you are the maa I hwe been hi 
aeardntof. I thank God he haa grattbed ese whal i 
as^ much wanted.** 

Vol. L— F 
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On my return home I found Judy in an ecstacy. 
The marchioness had been into town, "with that 
beautiful Lord Louis on horseback. '* She stopped 
at Mr. Dome's for some writing-paper, looking so 
charmingly-^and Lord Louis ordered I don't know 
how many things at Mr. Blore's for his dog-kennel, 
— he has a hundred and fifty dogs, I do believe — 
and there was following him such a King Charles ! 
black and tan, with such ears, and the sweetest 
litUe head I — and last of all, brother, they called 
here, — ^for the little darling had hurt his foot, and 
they thought to find you at home : so when I saw 
who it was, though you know I never go into the 
sliop under any circumstances — yet I would not 
l6ave them to the boy ; so I just popped my best 
bonnet over my cap, and put on my new black 
apron, and looked very tidy, I assure you ; and I 
went down to the door, and I said, *1 am most 
concerned, my lady, that my brother is not at 
home. What is the matter with the sweet little 
darUng, your ladyship's dogf and then she said, 
^'Not my ladyship's, but Lord Louis's dog. Miss 
Wilson-^this is Lord Louis,' looking proudly up 
at him, — and then he lifted up his little head like 
an archangel, as he is, all glowing with his ride, and 
said, ' I can't imagine what the dense is in Fanfan, 
tftama, — she certainly runs lame, and 1 can see 
nothing the matter with her foot' And then I 
said, * May I presume, my lord ?' and sure enough, 
there was st thorn, which I extracted ; and my lady 
said, * Thank you, Miss Wilson,' and my lord said, 
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* Off with yoUyFanfan !' and away they cantered 
to the castle. Ah, he is a noble boy^ and will well 
become his great estate.^ 
. " IJis great estate, Judy ! what are you talking 

of ?** 

. "Oh, I had forgot; it's not his estate just yet, 
to be 8ure,-'-bui sure it will be, for they say the 
poor cripple can't last long," 
. I turned from her, and I felt it was of no use to 
be angry. I thought it a sort of profanation to 
discuss Lord St Germains' circumstances in such 
a conversation as this. 



. A few days afterward I paid a second visit to 
the castle ; I then saw my friend Mrs. Cartwright : 
I found her.occupying the ancient part of the castle 
—Lord St. Gexmains and herself haying retired to 
thes^ deserted chambers — ^where they had formed 
a sort of establishment of their. own» removed from 
the noise and. hurry of the other aparjtments. She 
seemed gratified by the impression her pqpil bad 
made upon me. She told. me. that the little . Lilia 
was an humble connexion of. the .marchioness, 
and had been received into the family with a view 
to her ticking French with the little girls ; that her 
education had. been entirely neglected, and, was 
not lilcely much to have advanced under the care 
of her cousins' governesses-r-much too fine, and 
much too indolent, to throw away their labours 
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vpoQ abeing so insigmficant ; that the child had 
early attached herself to Lord St. Germains, evi- 
dently from the most generous feeling of com^pas- 
sion ; and that he, much touched by her sensibility, 
and interested by her situation, had, in a manner, 
adopted her as his own ; that he bad carefully in- 
structed her in every thing which she was capable 
of at present acquiring, of which her progress in 
English was some proof— to say nothing of music, 
in which she was already a proficient for her age t 
but that he was^stiil more intend upon formmg her 
mind and character, so as to prepare her to endure 
the numerous ills of her situation, without mean 
subserviance or impatient irritation. 

" These two unfortunate young creatures,'* said 
die, << unfortimate id circumstances so exactly op- 
posed, yet coloured w)tk the same charaeter of 
inortifi(»Ltion, seem to have been dmwn by a secret 
vf mpathy towards each other, and tiie little Lilia 
is to Lord St, Grermaios every thing he cocrid de« 
sire in an aflfe^Oioiiate sister ;; wfade he is a father 
and proteetcKT to> hen You see our apartments 
are distinct from those of the rest of the &m9y--^ 
and cffa presence in the general circle appears 
little desired ; so that our life is solitary endugb at 
times t but it is enlivened by this sweet little being, 
and she is so glad, t believe, to escape from the 
haughty governesses, and from her cousins, who. 
love her little, tbtt she is for ever with us $ a&d,, 
bebg not much wanted^ aad iKAma<^«ii8sed,.ifi 
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seldom inqmred for. — They are now together very 
busy, making a garden." 

Mrs. Cart.wrlght was. not fond of gossiping. 
She never, but to me, I believe, mentioned any cir- 
cumstance thieit passed in the family — but she gave 
.me to understand that the marquis, easy and indo- 
lent, left every thing to the marchioness — that she, 
imperious, self-willed, and cold'^hearted, governed 
with little regard to justice, or an equitable atten- 
tion to the respective rights of the members of her 
family — and that no expense was spared upon 
Lord Louis : that his pleasure or advantage was 
consulted at the expense of every other consider- 
ation — he being the idol of his motherV heart, who 
evidently still looked upon him as his father's future 
heir. He had his dog-kennels and his stables 
already, and, though a mere boy, had the tastes 
and habits of an expensive man. His sisters were 
somewhat differently treated. To make them fash- 
ionable—elegant — accomplished — distinguished-^ 
was the mother's sole aim — little regard being paid 
to any other consideration. Health might be a 
little attended to ; but the morals — the temper — all 
that forms the disposition and character, were to- 
tally and entirely overlooked. Abandoned to 
interested governesses, the little girls were flattered 
into pride— tempted to meanness — and initiated, 
even thus early, into those arts which are thought 
so useful in the great world. Dress, accomplish- 
ments, and personal attractions, were the incessaat 
theme of their conversation, and the objects of their 
•F2 
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thoughts and wishes; and these ill-eonditioRed 
Frenchwomen were not ashamed to propose to 
creatures so very young, the consideration of mak- 
ing excellent matches, like their mother, as the mo- 
tive for all their exertions. 

In the mean time, eyery {tniag was denied to 
Lord St. (rermains — or, I ought rather to say, 
would have been denied, had he not, with a sim- 
plicity in unison — ^nd a firmness and a pertinacity 
which seemed scarcely consistent with the usual 
gentleness — even softness — of his demeanour, per- 
sisted in asking ipr, and in obtaining, all he thought 
necessary for his own improvement and rational 
well-being — at the same time that a murmur never 
passed his lips at all that was dcme for the others 
— and he sedulously abstained from interfering 
with the proceedings of the marchioness, in the 
slightest degree. 

" He gave an example of this yesterday. You 
were present when poor little LiKa was repulsed 
while gathering a few roses. He took no notice 
whatever of the affront; but soon afterward he 
went to the marchioness, and petitioned for a par- 
ticular spot, about a quarter of an acre, whi6h lies 
in a remote part of the shrubberies, quite neglected, 
and asked to be allowed to have it for a garden. 
She seems quite to dislike granting him the small- 
est indulgence — as if it were a concession to rights 
she would fein never acknowledge— but the request 
was made with so much respectful plainness, that 
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die cQidd not refuse; so LiUa and he are reiy 
busy there this mommg." 

There I weDt»and there I foond theni ; and who 
fio prood or so bosj as little LUial The yomg 
lord was in his chair, as usual, with a small table 
before him^ covered with plans, which he was ex- 
plaining to the happy child. His design was to 
make a sort of botanic garden of this spot; but 
he was prdnising to the tiny fairy a world of 
roses, carnations, and i»range»fk>wers. Several 
workmm were employed preparing the ground ; 
and Lilia, all animation, was receiving orders, 
measuring, chattering, and running about. Their 
books lay upon a bench near, and Liiia's work* 
badLet» Her book was the Rcbmstm iSia«S8-«4ii», 
a Tolume of Wordsworth's Poems. 

After the first salutations were over, ^I find 
you bestowing much happiness, my lord," was my 
remark* 

« And receiving it,*' was his reply. « What a 
sweet and calm afternoon I how soft is the air I 
how soothing the various sounda that reach us in 
this quiet comer I the ^ hum of the insects ; the 
distant lowing of the herds ; the very sound of 
the mattocks and spades, as my labourers ply 
their work in my little Liiia's behalf • • . . How 
beautiful an opening into that glade, where the 
deer are reposing, their glosay coats tinted by the 
naellow sunbeam I How dark the foliage of the 
noble trees that hang around us I and that sweet 
child, what a brightness her filtering gestures and 
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playful smile give to this little landscape ! .... It 
is indeed a glorious world, Mr. Wilson, and I feel 
that heavenly, moments are granted to us here, 
which make it a privilege even to exist-^poor mis* 
erable creatures as we too often call ourselves." 
^ I. said I had often experienced what he was now 
feeling, and that I rejoiced from my soul that he 
had so disciplined his mind as to be . capable of 
tasting the enjoyments offered to him, without 
blighting them by repining or discontent. 

** Mrs. Cartwright has taken great pains with 
me» and has endeavoured to impress upon my 
naind that it is better to face inevitable calamity at 
once with courage, and gratefully accept such alle- 
viations as the nature of the case allows, than to 
endeavour, by a feeble self-flattery, to delude the 
imagination, by concealing the reality and the ex- 
tent of an evil. I think I have considered my situ- 
ation in all its bearings, and have endeavoured to 
estimate it justly. Doubtless the disadvantages I 
endure are very great, but they may be supported 
by a proper resolution; and the better. parts of 
human life I may still consider mine — ennobling 
thoughts, efforts at virtue-^the simple pleasures of 
nature — and, I hope, in some degree, of affection 
— the love of that little darling I .... but I am 
weak there. How it has raised me in my own 
self-estimation I yet that is but a reed to lean upon,'' 
with a gentle shake of the. head, **and I have other, 
and* I trust, more stable supports. Do you know 
this book?** (pointing to the one lying before him^) 
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^ it if to poets sucK as Wordsworth* that minds 
tke^ mine lie under everlastiDg obligations.** He 
<^)ened at the Excursion. 

*♦ What an admirable poem ! replete with wi»- 
dom and with consolation. I have endeavoured 
(but you will smile at my miplicity) to ftxrm my- 
self in some measure upon thoughts such as these ; 
thcnigbts so well becoimng a solitary; for sucb^ 
alast I am; and to rest my philosojrfiy upon the 
noble foundations which aare here pointed out : 

AIm I the eBdowmenft of immortal power 

If matched unequalljr with custom, time, 

And domineering faculties of sense. 

In all.— In most wilisii^viddid fbev 

Idle teaiptatini% eeiintftes% stiU renewed. 

Ephemeral e£[spxing of tbs noblusbing world. 

And in. the private regions of the mind, 

lU-gOTem'd passions, ranklings of despitei 

Immoderate wishes, pinmg AiieonlenC, 

D k l w and c«s.-^Wbat tfamt MDmiiMl*-4o ncii 

Those belpa ftf hU ooeaiioD» aT«f neai| 

Who lacks not will to use them-*Vows renewed 

On the first motion of a holy thought. 

Vigils of ooBtemplatioB, ptaise, and prayer,— 

A efeream^ which, ftom llie tantaStt ef «h« hflct,. 

Flowaig however feehlj, nevwr Sows 

Without access of unei^pected strength — 

But, above all, the victory is most sure. 

For hnn who, seeking firith by virtue, strives 

To^dd etttii^ Milniissioii to Ih0 Uw^ 

Of eeaecisnce ■ fonioiffmcsietMenced tmA obeyedt^ 

As God's meet intimate presenoe in the sonlg 

And his most perfect image in the world— 

Endeavour thus to live— these rules regas^^ 

These hsIyi Ma i M i ^ 
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He paused ; his pale and sickly countenance was 
illuminated for an instant ; then, as if ashamed of 
all he had been saying, he began once more to 
apologize, and to attribute to his sickness, and to 
his infirmity, this tincture of romance, as he called 
it, in his temper. " And you will not forget, Mr. 
Wilson, that I have lived little with men at pres- 
ent; and that I have, till now, wanted the advan- 
tage of having my ways of thinking corrected by 
commimication with minds more masculine than 
my own. But now I will have done talking of 
myself; for really, if you have time, I have so 
much important business to speak upon, that I 
scarcely know where to begin.** 

He then asked me what funds I had which he 
might call his own. — ** The income I mean." I ex- 
plained to him that it amounted at this time to 
£600 a year ; for which, or for any part of the 
principal, fie could draw upon me as he wanted it. 

** I shall want it directly for my child and my- 
self," said he, laughing ; ^ and it will be not half 
enough ; so I mean to get my father to pay for my 
own education — while I provide for that of others 
— like a true enthusiast, you know ; who always 
overlooks his most natural wants c^nd duties/' 

He then told me that he must immediately have 
a tutor, who must be a gentleman in his manners ; 
but, above all, a profound schblidr — ^" I wish to be 
a scholar myself. And dear Mrs. Cartwright, with 
all her pains, has never been fible to obtain for me 
the means. I must obtain them noip. for myself. 
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If my fiither cannot afford me that indulgence, I 
vhall pay for it ; but I think he will not refuse^" 

** It is impossible he should,'^ cried L 

<« I am sure he will not, if he can help it : but 
his is an expensive family. In his rank, it is la- 
mentable how much apparent extravagance and 
real poverty there is." 

•* His very mother's remark,** thought I. 

" Mr. Wilson, I know you will find me what I 
want For my lovely one," added he, ** much is 
not yet necessary, and my education will be finished 
before hers begins: but an education she shall 
have." 

** I should have thought," I said, ** that the means 
were already provided in the young ladies' school- 
room." 

" No," replied he, ** not for Lilia," and dropped 
the subject. 

Lord St Grermains then proceeded to ask me 
several questions relating to the old dependents of 
the family, and the situation of the poor upon the 
estate ; and made me explain in detail what had 
been his mother's.arrangements to secure the wel- 
fare of the cottagers. Her benevolent plans had 
been sadly neglected during the long absence of 
die family ; and want, vice, and disorder had suc- 
ceeded to comfort, industry, and regularity. He 
lamented With me this change, and promised to 
spflre no exertions to restore things to their form^ 
Mtoation ; a promise he amply redeemed. Young 
as he was — and helpless as he was — the energies 
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of his mind tniunphed -oiwr his aitualiott ; «iid» 
from 4he coisier of Jiis fehaaaber, he txmtcived lo 
r^ulate these aiatteiB so weH^ thai in a.few yiears, 
from the most idle, poaching, squalid peasantry in 
the Country* our ooltagers beoame remarkable for 
re^^ectabUiiyAod good conduct 

As we were thus discourungy we wm« inter- 
rupted by the joyous cries of Lilia. 

'' Oh, ^y are conung-*-4hey ai^ coming." 

And several men, wheeling baxraws full €( 
|)lant8 aad flowen, entered the garden. Lord St 
tSermauis now devoted himself to his Uttle friend 
— pointing out to her, on the plan before himt the 
place each plant was to occupy, and explaining in 
words suitable to her cUldish understanding, the 
reasons of his arrangement She was charming 
— now fixing her large eyes ao seriously on his 
face — ^now clapping her dimpled hands .and springs 
ing fi>r joy as she undensitood his ideas. 

** Oui, mais il sera charmafU-^hafTnant'^-moire 
petit jardm J Ah, St Ciermains ! good St Ger* 
imains 1 nice St Germains. Que vous ites amiabie I 

I was as busy as she was, assisting and talkiQg, 
4ind lai;^huig; when a noise was heard in the 
thicket — First rushed in two beautiful setters, 
whose appearance sent Lilia screaming and flyinig 
"to the chair of her protector. — They were followed 
^ amement by Lord Louis, glowii^ with exer- 
,cise«-^ noble %ufe^*-£b carried las light gun in 
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his hand, but threw it down as heapproadied^ wHfa 
an air of vexation. 

^ How are you, brother ?• What a Qbarming 
«pot you have found for you and your pretty, 
sweet, lovely little pet I — but, Lilia, why do you cry, 
and run away from my dogs ? — they will not hurt 
you, you foolish little thing." 

**Jndeed, Louis, we must excuse her : they came 
ctpon her so un^pectedly ; but she will be wiser 
in time*— won't you, Lilia V* 

" I don't like such great honid creatures,** said 
Lilia. •'• 

** You don't like them ! why did yby ever in 
your life, you foolish, confoundedly pretty creature, 
see such a couple of noble animals ? Only look at 
them, St. (Jermains — you have the eye of a painter 
* — Are they not quite a study ?" 

**NoWe dogs — ^where did you get them f* 

" Oh, Pitson got them from Lord Clare's keeper 
— broke on purpose for me^-a hundred guineas the 
pair — well worth a hundred and fifty." 

I looked down^-HSO did not Lord St. Germains. 
He only laughed and said : — 

"You are a clever fellow, Louis — I shall think you 
a cleverer when you see your one hundred again." 

>* And now," cried Lord Louis, "what the devil 
bewitches my mother^ I cannot guess; but a 
crotchet is come into her head-^that I am too young 
— 'too young 1 heaven help her t to be trusted wkh 
a gun. Not use my gun !" added he petulandf . 
^ One migkt as well be d&d as submit to this tyr- 

VoL. L— G 
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#niy.^rd rattier be ttettd if I mayti^t faniTe mf 
pleasure. — ^A thousand times raliher be dead/! 

^ Akf how siUy y6u<arQ» Loifd Louis;,'^ said Lilia ; 
*♦ how. very— -very silly ;-^what:l be dead because 
ywL may not shoot— you Who bave horses, and 
FaA&ns, and pheasants, and guinea-pigs, aod rab*- 
bits — all of your own — own — own," 

** You know nothing about it at all, you silly little 
exquisite charnsdng darling; sagive me a kiss, and 
don't lecture me/* 

*^ Ne X shan't," said Lilia, ^< I have made a vow — ^ 

"^ You a vow!" 

<f I shan't kisi any .one in this house but Mrs. 
Cartwrigbt." 

*' Pifoj^sense I that piece of gray marble I" 

f* She's not a piece of gray marble," said Lilia, 
firing up, " and you a?ie a very, very naughty boy 
to call her so.^— She's very good — ^she's very clever 
.-^4S{h^s very kind. And if she is pale, diat's pret- 
4ier than great red oheeks, like yours." And hers 
were crimson. 

** Softly, my Lilia," said St Germains, ^ defend 
your friends, but don't abuse. your adversaries." 

^Oh, let her abuse me, the pretty Uttjle vixen, 
\M, I u>iji Jiave akiss." 

'< No, Inrother, not now, you wiJl vex the child. — 
•Shall I sfeak to the marchioness about your gun V* 
^ << That was what I was juA gomg to ask you, St. 
(SermaiBsi I reail;^ ahall be prodigibtsly obliged to 
you-*— it iM BQonstirously absurd, is it not f ' 

** W« must remember/. saidSt Genwins, ^ she 
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is a w(Nnan and a inotbep?*-^aiid a iotmg mother. 
— ^Somuch love aiyou receive wiUbring ita;iiK 
conveniences." 

^ I wish jsdie -WQuld give mea liitlo less of both 
then,** was the undutiful answer ;^howeiver» do 
see what you can maJie of her.^— She minds yoa a 
good deat I can tell y6u» whed you sqpeak in tkft 
proper way.** 

** But I am afraid I shall not be able to apeak m 
the proper 3^yr^ this casie/' said St^ Germains, 
laughjngy «^ that is, acscordlDg to your i^eas of the» 
proper wayw-very decisivelyp^finr yott iare her own 
soDf and she has a right*^'* 

^ Dent talk ni rigl^ hotfaearing.^WiH you d» 
itornotr 

^ I will tr3H^-but I will not speak in a manner 
that you ou§^ Bot io wish me io dO'^v^hal is t^ say,, 
imperiously, decisively, at you call it'* 

*' WeH, weU, manage it any way, but let me 
have my gun^and, liKa, I will dioot you a dove T 

"DonV saiiJ1t«ttta,^ldOnft want a dov^ shi9i 
Vm awe*'* 

" Why, you vmpletoo, I thought yea love4 
bifdsr 

"^I don't love to have them shoftir-T^ad I den^t 
love yonlbr diootiiig ttom P 

'' Don't you 7 but you muit^for I cannot Uma 
without ahootihgr^-nor without swe^ pretty LiUa 
kmi^me: aiid8o,good^by-^fer you are m^taom 
^^Vd better be off ;** and he left us,wliistIiBga«nr|r 
bis dogs. 
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-We wew all «iletitibr a short »pace.-^At last^ 
*'He Is a fine boy, is he not, sirT said St. Ger- 
mains. 

' "It is somewhat of a pity he is indulgedso far," 
I ifentmed to say. 

^^ I don't know," was the generous answer. " I 
iiope it will do hini no serious harm, and it must 
be so pleasant to be adored by a motlier, that I 
cannot regret'it" 

For myself, I found it difficult to sympathize with 
this generosity. I stood powteriag 6p€«i'the unjust 
partiality which, while it denied to one; son the 
means of accomplishing the noblest -purpoSes,^ lav- 
isbed money without' reserve upoto the most idle 
tastes of the other. 

Tto. summer passed oi^. In ttoe course of it, I 
procured for Lord St. Germains the attendance of 
a gentleman of my ac^aintance, an excellent 
sefaolav, tonder whose instruction he soon made an 
astonishing proficiency in thote branches of learning 
whidiv whedierjnstlyior noi, are eonsidiered l^ us 
as essential to the character of an accomplished 
genttemmi;^ He at the same time commenced those 
schemes for ameliorating the condition of the peas- 
antry Whicih, a« I have before steted, prodtrced in 
a few years such excellenit results. Littie Lilia, 
under hisr:'fostering and gentle 'Carid, continued to 
expand in' lovelinesi; her gay smiles and heart- 
oheering laughter^ her winning frottcs and caressing 
wayja^caompeitsatingito him for many hours of suf- 
fering and despondency. 
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Lord Louis went lo Et(ni» ynhen he was «]^eed^ 
ily distiDguisbed as tt^e handsomest and da^esl 
boy in the school, and also for a reckless wanton** 
Ofiss of expense wUch, even in that sembarjr, re- 
. nowned for fashion and for folly, not to say vic^ 
made him quite remarkaUe ; but his fine talents 
and generous temper endeared him to ail, in 8{dte 
of his faidts, and appeared in some mann^ to jus- 
tify the excessive fondness of his mother. 



So time rolled away, and years passed o^per our 
heads, bringing with them few dianges, except as 
regarded the growth of all these young creatures* 
Lord St Grermains slowly ripened from the tender 
and sensitive youth to a manhood of deep and 
powerful feeling. His understanding strengthened 
with his years, and acquired a firmn^s and an ex- 
pansion truly wonderful, considering the life he 
had led ; but hik health amended little. He ap» 
peered stjll hovering upon the edge of the grave, 
visited at intervals by cruel pains — a cripple, walk- 
ing aiul moving with difficulty, and his defovmitr, 
though somewhat less apparent to the eye, still 
rendering him remaricable wherever he w^it He 
came of age during this interval, and, by his own 
desire^ the day wias mailed by feasts and gifts to 
all the poor upon the estate, and by dinners to the 
tenants and to the gentlemen of Oarstones ; but he 
i not down t^ &tedon ; his aense of his aj^ 
62 
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pi^ariiace beuDg . efakflj isbowA in a somei^liat 
Studious anxiety to avoid repr^entation of every 
sort 

- Lord Louis wient firora Etoof toXhcfi^rd, where* 
he coutinQed his career of splendid extravagance,; 
mingled, however, with rather less of vice than 
might have been expected ; the example of his. 
brother acted upon him certainly in the most salu* 
tary manper ; he loved and he respected St. Ger- 
mains, and though often careless, and sometimes 
rude, treated him with deference, and with some- 
thing almost like tenderness. 

Some summers were passed at other country . 
seats, )EM;id I lost sight of them all once more for a. 
year pr.twoki, . • 



.. It was early in June of the year 18— that the 
family came s down once .more to Brandon Castle 
to spend the surraaaer,— -a summer, how.evaitful I — 
Seven ye^rsi have elapsed ;sin.ce: last I presentedi 
them, to, nay readersj. They are all much changed 
in appefiranoe. J^ord .3t« Germains^ has acquired 
a brow of stronger d^^q^teip^^m eye crfdecp^rex-. 
pressipnt-rJie W bec^wfne a raa«-r-lhoughtful--efK 
/ ^rgetic-r-and with protfouad sensihiUtyw. No one* 
oan loojc Upon his v^ryistrffcingf<Boontenan6e. with- 
out being aasur04 of this;. 

Tim iofm of Lopd Louis ihctp empanded into m 
ff^m f^4 b§a^ty iTrbi^b'iiettto lum pm-mmneiitb' 
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even among the handsomest race upon earth, the 
aristocracy of England. His countenance glows 
with animation — his brow is. clear and open — his 
eye sparkling, his lips haughtily curling, yet en- 
dowed with a smile of inefiable sweetness — his 
figure tall, symmetrical, with an elegs^nce, and yet 
energy of gesture and action singularly beautiful. 
His mother, on^whom years have laid an unkind 
band, gazes on him with a restless, anxious^ uneasy 
love : her eye is become hard, her complexion 
withered, her countenance unquiet; unsatisfied 
longings, uneasy fears, and the dark passions- 
rankling jealousy— evil discpntent— bitter envy — ■ 
have jon it marked their lines. 

The young ladies are just what one should ev 
pect from their education, — ^fashionable, hau^ty, 
and cold ; polite in their manners; — ill regulated in 
th^r tempers — accomplished, without taste or 
imagination — worldly-wise, with much real folly — 
over-taught, with much real ignorance — ^** seeming 
— seeming — seeming " 

Mrs. Cartwxight is grown grayer and paler than 
ever. She is much in her own apartments, or 
rather in those of Lprd St. (Jermains ; for they still 
preserve the custom of having one sitting-room, 
together. 

But Lilia, — how lovely is Lilia \ She is just six- 
teen^and has ripened into something so sweet, that 
though it may be possible for others to conceive, it 
if out of my power to describe hen* She is formed^ 
BOt like tli» Venus we love lo painti but, if possible. 
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ahe is ftSl mort diarming'. That cfaerob hce^ on 
wiiich glows a radiance scarcely of this world,— ft 
glory of youth, health, and innooence,~tho8e large, 
ipeaking, melting eyeg-«that round and dimpled 
cheek — ^that mouth of dewy roses^that f<»m so 
soft, so light, so childlike still — ^those torrents of 
shining brown ringlets of hair which defy control, 
and fall over the ivory neck and shoulders, shading 
that fair brow and that sweet smiling countenance. 
. . • «Then she sings: from those parted lips pour 
swelling floods of enchanting notes, flowing ^ like 
a stream of rich perfume upon the air," and filling 
as with a volume of sQund all those lonely, echoing, 
ancient apartments where Lord St. Germains and 
]||j[r8.Cartwright are. 

• . . .He was reading, as usual, when I came 
into the room, placed in the deep embrasiH^ of one 
of the old Gothic windows, the sun pouring throu^ 
the stained glass, and transparent foliage of a vine 
which mantled over the rich stone work, a gleam 
of purple and golden light into the room. At the 
remote end of it Lili^. sat at her pianoforte, giving 
die full melody of her voice to one of those de- 
lightful songs by German or Italian masters, tfie 
beauty of which I first learned firom her to appre? 
ciate. Mrs. Car twright sat at her work, at a small 
table not fiur from Lord St Germains. 

I approached the window unperceived by Lilia, 
who was occupied with her instrumeiit. On see- 
ing Lord St^ Germains, I was immediately stnick 
with the very giiaiU.iiQiHrammeiit wliioh J»^ 
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{dace in his appearance. The hue of health had 
sacceeded ta the paleness of disease on his counte- 
nance ; his fhime had acquired strength and firm- 
ness ; he looked, in short, quite well. He received 
me with the utmost cordiality. I complimented 
him on his appearance^ and said. I had never seen 
him look in such good health in my life. 

" I believe," said he, " it is impossible not to be 
wfell, when one is happy. It will give you plea- 
sure, my dear Mr. Wilson, as my oldest friend, to 
hear that I am quite happy. My painful disorder 
9eems to have subsided ; all my wishes are grati- 
fied . . * . I look upon myself as the happiest man 
upon the face of the earth, . . . But I must present 
you ta my pupil — Lilia, my dear, here is Mr. Wil- 
soOf^ going up to her. 

She came forward, holding by his hand,— he 
wth an.air of pride and pleasure mingled — she 
with a sweet blush as he presented her to me. I 
was quite asfonistied at her beauty, and for a mo- 
ment could not sp^ak^r admiration. 

•<Mr. Wa«on" (witfi the softest tone m the 
world), " how very glad I am to see you again f-^ 
I hope you have not forgotten little LiKa ?" 

f* Impossible to forget heiv- yet you are so much 
grown, the sweet little plaything is become — ^you 
oiiist excuse me^-i--such a very lovely young 

"Oh! Mr. Wilson, fy ! you are on forbidden 
Sppound — ^you tnust not flatter — my guardian here 
does wl allow any one to say tbe.Ieast dvil thing 
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io the worW to me,--Hio yw> St Germains? He 
pays me the comfdiment to think me quita vak 
and headstroDg euoq^ already, without any enr 
couragefltiertt. But I hope you will ever keep ycwr 
partiality for your little firieud-^I have the gwat^ 
value for it, 1 assure you« But how da you thiuk 
St Germaios is looking f ' . 

" Most remarkably well." 

•< Oh ! how.glad I am to hear you say bo \ He 
has no pain now-^Hio ^uibdng ; and we are so^ 
haj^py,** 

The eyes of l«ord St6ermains.wei?e bent ^x^sat 
her af^ she spoke, with the most touching ex^ 
preasion« 

•'Ah* LMia P* they seemed to say»** who would 
not be the happy object of soaweet^aQinnoceiKl 
ant afieOion T 

I staid chatting some time with them. • • . .Lilian 
gay and joyous aa evfsor-^he sanoe wild, petulant 
creature she had been a8achi]d--*<^with ^;8ame 
warm., generoua heart. I 8?iw they were the best 
frienda in the world, and they treated each other 
wQh an affectionate familiarity which aat my mind 
quite at ease i for I had begun to fear that tbe 
bvely lalia oug^t prove rather a dangercnvi com- 
panion fiwr my young friend* 

Whenever I sa^ them together (and they seenoed 
almost inseparable), he appeared still the kind, Q(n^ 
isMerate tutor, she the willing, thoogh rather un- 
mraageabte^ ^ef e. Frovidad he was well, ske* 
conteal tad playfiil aa a wild faw0, spotted itboak 
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tiie wt»ods and bowers, blessed in her own existehoe 
— unvexed by care-*-untroubled with refleetion. 
She left all that to him— and tenderiy did he watch 
over her. The others, meanwhile treated her with 
a contemptuous neglect, which I thought had some- 
tWng in it of envy. The marchi9ness affected to 
lament her dependent condition— the sisters to 
speak of her as one of a caste different from their 
own, and as poor Lilia. Little did Lilia regard all 
das ; she returned their neglect with ii^difference 
—their contempt with a little saucy pouting now 
snd then, and bestowed as little of her company 
upon them as possible ; and lavishing her thne^ all 
h^ gayety, all her sparkling merriment and inno- 
"cent caresses, upon Mrs. Cartwright and her- guar- 
dian, at she called him. 

How often did we sit together in the little gar- 
den, now a perfect paradise. He, busied whh his 
nurious concern8--*for, weU knovnng the lament- 
able indolence of his father's temper, and appre- 
ciating the evils thus occasioned to his tenantry and 
dependants, he was indefatigable in endeavoonng 
to obviate them, and in fulfilling the important 
duties oonnected with lai^ possessions. While 
lilia would be thete at her little table, id a sort of 
rustic bower they had made, reading, writing, 
<drawing*^tben {starting from her labours to frolic 
among the flowers, and by a thousand^ gay wiles 
«ndeavotir to OTeniet the gravity id her friend. It 
being evidently the triumph of her malice to make 
him l&^ghwhen he wanted to be «erioiis,and smile 
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when he was trying hard to frown. The French 
term foldtre^ which I often heard them use, I 
thought was invented for this bewitchii^ creature. 
Then she could be so charming with Mrs. Cart- 
wright, so gentle and so grave, as if she feared to 
oppress her spirits by too wild a gayety,— while 
Mrs. Cartwright returned, her attentions with a 
fondness I thought it scarcely in her nature to 
feel. 

I never saw any being so perfectly in the pos- 
session of supreme happiness, as Lord St. Ger- 
mains appeared to be at this time ; his eyes and 
his countenance spoke the fulness of his heart, 
which indeed his lips often, in confidence, expreaised 
to me; describing the charms of an existence 
replete, to use. his own words, with the most ei- 
quisite enjoyment. .... 

Little did he think, little did I imagine-^for wnie 
as we considered ourselves upon some subjects, 
we were sad novices- upon others — little did we 
suspect where the magic lay which lent such a 
charm to every object 

A short time, and our eyes were opened. 

I have spoken of Lord Louis, as if he had^dome 
down with the rest of the family. It was not so, 
however. He arrived about a month after the 
rest, and his appearance was made the signal fpr a 
hall, wliich his sisters. were wild to give ; so dards 
were sent out, and every one was invited, far and 
near. 

Should Lilia be at thia ball 7 The ladies nt once 
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decided ia the negative* The marcbiooess said 
dryly, that, at all events, she was too young«^l^ 
sides that it was cruel, improper, to give a poor 
young creature, circumstanced as she was, a tai^ 
for pleasures not belonging to her situation* The 
young ladies all declared it would be absurd to 
think of such a thing— 4)esides that, she had no 
dress suitable for the occasion— -a full dress ball it 
was to be — and Lilia was allowed to wear nothing 
but white muslin frocks. 

Poor Lilta had depended upon this pleasure^ as 
her cousins of the same age were to be allowed 
Co appear. Mrs. Cartwright, who, with all her 
gravity, was the advocate of every innocent en- 
jc^ment, and who bated to see a cloud upon a 
countenance that she loved, was quite disconcerted. 

**My dear Mrs. Cartwright,'' said Lord St 
GermaiBs, ^ what is the matter ? Your Serenity y' 
6ur so he would call her in play, *^ appears this 
morning in that extraordinary state for you— <)uite 
out of humour.** 

^And indeed, so I am, my lord. Poor little 
Lilia J they do not oiean to let her appear at this 
balL** 

"And why not r 

^ Oh, there are abundance of reasons, if they 
would do any good. ' But not one of them contents 
me— much less the sweet thing herself, whose little 
heart has been in a flutter fii expectation. Ever 
since she heard Lady Mary, who is one year 
younger than herself, was to he there, she took it 

VOL.L— H 
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for granted she should appear also— but it is de*- 
cided otherwise — and, poor little girl, she is ter- 
ribly disappointed. She is but a shabby philoso- 
pher, my lord, in spite of all your excelletit 
teaching.** 

** Alas I sweet Lilia, her heart beats too fast and 
too warmly for my discipline. I think she would 
not much mind the amusement, but she will feel 
the slight keenly. This must not be.** 

"What must be done? Will you speak— will 
Jove descend and interfere? I have said all I 
could venture upon.** 

^* To be sure I will, if it be necessary, rather 
tiran my little girl should suffer a cutting mortifi- 
tuition. I will go directly and speak to the mar- 
<^iones8 about it" 

He went immediately. 

^ I am come, madam, as usual, with a petition." 

^ Every petition of yours. Lord St. Germains, 
is granted before it is even made." 

« 'Tis for Lilia." 

**(Hi, you are excessively indulgent to the poor 
girl — ^but what now ?" 

^ This ball ! Is it not a pity to deprive her of 
the pleasuns of dancing at it?" 

** I think she would be very much out of her 
place there — and that it is time she should be 
taught the difference between herself and my 
daughters — a difference perhaps too long forgot- 
ten. I think this a good occasion for making her 
feel it." 
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^ Alas ! poor little Lilia, she must feel that early 
enough — ^may we not safely leave it to an ill- 
natured world to instruct her, without taking upon 
ourselves the odium of the lesson ?" 

" I think not — it is, in my opinion, the kinder 
part to educate young women in her circumstances 
in habits of humility." 

" But this one ball, my dear madam. Indulge 
me^— she is still a mere child — spare her the disap- 
pointment of being left out — she is too young yet 
to bear it.** 

** I very much disapprove of her appearing in a 
place so unfitted for her." 

** I am truly sorry to persist, after hearing y<Mi 
say so— but out of indulgence to me*— consent this 
once to act against your judgment — I must entreat 
that Lilia may appear." 

** As usual, my lord, your will is to be my law 
—do as you please r I hold mydelf absolved from 
all the consequences of a mode of breeding her up 
which I never have, nor ever can approve.** 

With this ungracious permission St. Germains 
was forced to be contented : ^ I am as weak as an 
old doting grand&ther," said he to me — ** I abso- 
lutely cannot bear to disappoint the child ; I want 
resolution to see that innocent and affectionate 
countenance clouded in the slightest degree.** 

I hinted that she might meet with mortifications 
at the assembly, being the object of so much ill-* 

win. 

^ I have thou^t of that,** said he, ** and I mean 
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to go myself. It will be the first thing of the kind 
at which I was ever present-— but I must learn to 
conquer this weakness of mine — I shall make the 
very best of my appearance, and walk about, and 
take care that nobody affronts my little girl — ^for 
with the gentleness of the Iamb she has an indig- 
nant spirit, and will fire up at insolence, I am very 
much afraid.*' 

'' Oh you dear, aweet St. Germains T said Lilia, 
in raptures at the boon he had obtained, and too 
young and too heedless to dwell upon the mortifi** 
cation of its having been at first refused — ^ What 
a charming, charming wise man you are 1 to mind 
my fiolly lo much~4)ut indeed, indeed, Mr. Wilson, 
I did think — ^when I should hear the band, and per- 
haps the very footsteps of the dancers, and be 
moping about all by myself— that it would quite, 
quite drive me melancholy mad. Poor little LiKa I 
I sometimes think what a desolate creature you 
are — but then I remember St Germains, and I 
feel safe : oh 1 you are the dearest, most delightful 
St. Germains that ever has existed, for the thou- 
sands and thousands of years that they tell me 
there has been St. Germains in this old castle.'' 

The marchioness and the young ladies were» 
however, in excessive ill-humour at their defeat. 
No preparations were made for Lilia's toilet — a 
plain white muslin frock was all she was to be 
allowed to wear ; and when Mrs. Cartwrigfat re* 
monstrated with the young ladies' maids, she wai 
told that it was the positive order of Lady Bian- 
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•don that a muslin frock was what Misit Lilk 
was to have, ** in order to teach her to know her 
jJace." 

*' In order to make her feel like the dependant 
die is,** said Mrs. Cartwright, quite angry again»to 
Lord St. Giermaios. 

** Never mind, my dear Mrs. Cartwright, theie 
is a remedy for that ; we will take means to makd 
the muslin frock appear rather a measure of taste 
than a mark of caste : you cannot deny that, with 
a few roses in her dark hair, our little girl will look 
very pretty.** 



The eventful day arrived, and Lilia came down 
to Lord St. Germains' drawmg-room, to join Mrs. 
Cartwright, who had promised to go with her to 
the ball-rooms. I was there. She entered flutter- 
ing, and blushing, and laughing, — ^her colour and 
eyes still brighter than ever— her hair seemed more 
glossy, more wavy, more rich; a few crimson 
roses were in it : her dress, of the purest white, 
adorned with a profusion of falling lace, set off the 
charmmg contour of her figure. £[er little foot 
glanced in its shoe of satin as she stepped, with the 
lightness of a fairy, over the carpet, smiling at her 
own hurry. 

** And now the night is come^ I am so silly I 
don't quite like it so much ; I feel so shy, and se 
afraid : but there will be a great many pe€qple» and 

Ha 
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I shall not be itiucii seen. Ob, Mr. Wilson, have 
you been in the ball-room t is it not beautiAil ? I 
stole down to see it. Shall I do, dear Mrs. Cart^ 
Wright?" figuring gayly before her. ••Shall I do, 
St Germains f— he was gazing at her with an ex- 
pression I had never seen befol>e: his colour went 
and came. 

•• Very nicely, indeed, my dear " said Mrs. Cart- 
wright, fondly. 

••Shall I do, I say, St, Germains?— why dotft 
you speak? — something is wrong in me, I anfi 
sure," rather anxiously. 

" Do P said he, starting. •• Do !"— 

•* What do you mean ? — ^how you look 1" 

••Oh, forgive me, Lilia, — *\ . . . rousing himself ; 
•• you want sometUi^ to complete your dress, for 
tfus splendM occasion." 

•• Ah, yes, I want a thousand things,^ said edie^ 
laughing : •* a diamond necklace, for instance." 

*• Such as this ?" said he, opening an etui which 
was in his hand-^-and taking out a simple chain of 
diamonds, to which was suspended a locket, small, 
but set with jewels of very great value. 

'•Will this do, Lilia? to hold your dear Mrs. 
Cartwright*s hair — and to remind you of one who 
only lives to see you happy ?" 

•• Oh, St* Germains, this for m^*— it is not fit for ' 
me— did you? — " and her sweet eyes literally swim- 
tning with feeling, were lifted to his firce. ♦•Did 
you t— were you so kind ?— with ^11 your wisdom 
"^^uA aU yoior phUoso|)hy~aiid atM your contempt 
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fer show and grandeur— 4o think of my dress and 
my appearance — and the vanities of this foolish, 
foolish heart ?" 

She took the diamonds he presented, and kissed 
them — and one tear, bright as the gems she held, 
fell upon her hand. 

♦* 'Tis not the diamonds — Oh, no-^io— it is your 
goodness — ^and your kindness^^and your consid- 
eration — I understand it all— but, indeed, these are . 
too good for me r 

•« No, my dearest Lilia, nothing is too good for 
you. It is the first present I ever made you— keep 
tfiem for my sake.*' 

" Is your hair there 1^ asked she. 

•* No, my dear P 

** Then let me have some — let me have the hair 
of my two only friends together." Her scissors 
were out in a moment. Mrs. Cartwright severed 
from Lord St Germains' head one of his beautiful 
ebon curls — it was placed with her own silvered 
sable among the diamonds; she then clasped the 
necklace round Lilians neck. 

All had been moved by this little scene — ^when 
Lilia began to smile as usual agam^ Lord St. Grer* 
mains said it must be time to go into the drawing- 
room — He took my arm — ^LiUa hung upon that of 
Mrs. Cartwright. 

We found the marchioness and her daughters 
sitting at the head of the long suite of apartments. 
None of the company had yet arrived; Lord 
Louis, who had come down fhrni London just in 
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time to dress, was with them, chattering an exubeiv 
ance of nonsense to a young Frfench lady — a sort 
of companion to the Ladies Brandon, the most 
aflkcted coquette it ever was my fortune to behold. 

The marchioness quite started when she saw 
St Germains. — She turned pale, and looked like 
one who had received a sudden shock — ^but-she 
came forward, and thanked him graciously for the 
unexpected pleasure of bis presence. Lord Louis 
turned his face from the French lady,^UKi« seeing 
his brother, came up with his usual animation, 
shook hands heartily, and expressed his pleasure at 
seeing him looking so well. My turn came next 
— ^then it was :— 

" Ah, Mrs. Cartwright, are you really, too, come 
down frorp the hermitage — and are you become 
one of the wicked, like the rest of us ?" 

" I hope not very wicked," said she ; " I merely 

came to conduct Miss de V and to pay my 

devoirs." 

" Oh, Lilia I I missed you, but they told me you 
were coming." As he spoke, his eye glanced 
rapidly towards her. '<Is this Lilia? why I left 
you the most darliog little romp in the universe — 
and I find you — no matter — no matter — will you 
dance the two first dances with me ?" 

Lilia blushed, and looked pleased. I believe 
^he had not felt very sure that any one would ask 
her. > 

" If you please." 

<* If / pka$9 r— looking at her with the mosl 
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radiant expressiixi, — ** dien you are not engaged, 
and you will." 

Lilia moved forward to her cousins. 

** Ohy St Germains ! what an exquisite creature 
she is become I what a lovely, bewitching girl 1 
what a change in one short year — how different 
from my sisters I how graceful I bow winning ! 
how arch ! how soft I— ^mly look at her T 

And he was following her in a moment, and at 
her side, talking to her in the most animated man* 
ner. She was laughing, and seemed to be coquet* 
ting with him — an innocent coquetry I mean — 
quite innocent— « little more gayety, and still 
more softness even than usual, in her looks and 
attitudes. 

— I heard Lord St. Germains sigh.-— 

The room now began to fill with company, and 
I was soon separated by the crowd from the fiuociily 
patty. 

When the quadrilles began, I again saw Lilia. 
She was dancing with Lord Louis, with equal 
grace and animation, and certainly made a most 
distinguished figure, in her white dress and the 
brilliant necklace which adorned it. Her dandng 
was exquisite, and her beauty excited the admim* 
lion of tfie whole room. Every oae was crowding 
round the marchioness, inquiring who Miss de 
V- — - was. The marchioness was in a wnstched 
hnmodr — for, while Miss de Y— .-**^ was attracting 
all the attention from her own daughters— she had 
the mortification to see Lord Louis comfitletely 
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eclipsed by his elder brother. Lord St. Germains, 
on'this his first public appearance, if it may be so 
called, was greeted by the whole neighbourhood 
with equal respect and pleasure. Every one 
seemed desirous to pay court and attention to a 
man who, thbugh little seen, had made himself, by 
this time, pretty well known by his actions. 

Lord Louis, for the first time in his life, now 
found his just level, and, instead of being treated 
as had hitherto been the case, as the heir-apparent 
of the titles and possessions of his house, he sank 
at once' into the insignificant place of a younger 
brother. As for him, he cared little about it, and, 
with his usual thoughtlessness, devoted himself to 
Lilia— equally disregarding his mother's mortifica- 
tion, and what was due, at such a moment, to the 
world in general. The marchioness, therefore, 
looked very cross, and, turning to St. Germains, 
said : — 

** I wish. Lord St. Germains, it were possible to 
divert Louis firom this nonsensical trifling with 
Lilia, and make him attend to others. Will you 
be good enough to gpeak to him ?** 

Lord St Germains had been talking k> a knot 
of gentlemen; but at this he turned— his eye 
glanced hastily towards his brother — ^Lord Louis 
was whispering^-^Lilia was blushing scarlet I 
saw it all, as I thought, in a moment St. Ger- 
mains turned quite white ; hut he took my ara^ 
and said : — 

** Let us do JM she says^" 
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We went up to them. 

" Louis,** said St. Gennains, " your mother 
wishes you to disperse your attentions a little 
more, and not limit them to those of your own 
family.** 

** Upon my honour, I am behaving like a bear — 
I'll go and ask the Lady Carltons to dance, shall 
I f Lilia — mind you dance the supper dances with 
me.'* 

^ You had better not," said Lord St. Germains. 
** His attentions may be wanted elsewhere." 

" She had better so— for I engaged her. I will 
go now, and do my duty ; but nothing on earth 
shall prevent my dancing those dances with her— 
mind, Lilia !" 

^'Oh, to be sure," said Lady Geraldine, who 
stood by. **Mindf Lilia— don't let the crowd, who 
will be pressing for the honour, lead you to break 
your promise — break it to better advantage, my 
dear," with a sneer. 

"Lilia," said Lord St. Germains, **don*t <knce 
the supper dances with Louis — he is in one of his 
thoughtless humours to*night — ^we must remember 
the claims of others." And he walked away. 

" JVou?," said Lady Geraldine, ** you'll not dance 
with Louis, I'll engage — ^no— no — ^we understand 
our own interests, with all our innocent looks — ^we 
have begun with diamonds — ^the next lead shall be 
in hearts^-v^e are not such very good children for 
nothing, it seems! — Virtue is its own reward. — 
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Mind your good guardian, GfaiId-*-aiMl it shall have 
something still better next time — who knows T 

Lilia's cheeks were all 09 fire at this speech — 
she stood quite stillfhowerer, and answered nothing 
— she seemed reflecting upon something which had 
struck her for the first time — presently she, too, 
moved away. 

I saw Lady Geraldine and the sisters addressing 
her in a sneering way, as I thought, once or twice 
— and, to my surprise, most certainly the supper 
dances were danced with Lord Louis, and by his 
side at supper she sat — and he, as if in defiance, 
was paying her every sort of attention, whk^h she 
seemed to me to receive with a oooscious shyness 
which she endeavoured vainly to throw ofil 

I saw Lord St. Germains — for he did not sit 
down to supper, not having daaced — standing m 
one comer of the room — be was looking at them 
with a countenance in which anxiety and distress 
were so strongly painted, that I was afraid it 
might be observejl-**-! went up to hkn, and torched 
his elbow, 

** My lord, pray excuse me— bat the eyes of fifty 
gossips may be upon you.'' 

** Thank you, Mr. Wilson— it is very kind in you 
to take an interest in one so utterly and irremedia- 
bly mkerable— so lost 1— -so lotft T 

I was quite shocked l**--he who was usually so 
icalm*^ 

^ This is no time fi>r explanation-— wretch that I 
ami-— I have discovered the secret of my heart in 
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lix& moment of itEr bitteinest despair— take na notice 
—I want courage to fly— ^I want str^gth te re^ 
vnain-^miserable that I am — I hate imd aUh<nr tnj 
brother— ^yes—* as his eyes once more turned* to 
Lord Louis, in all his glorious beauty of counte*' 
nance, literally speaking with liis eyes to Lilia, 
whose averted face and dropping lids <x)ncealed 
from us the eitiH^ssion of her features. — ^ I envy 
liim — and I hate him — I am become detestable to 
myself, and contemptible to all the world — .... 
little 1 — little did I anticipate the snare I was weav«> 
ing for my soul — I thought, till this moment, that 
it was as a father^^-as a brother that I doted*-^ 
. .» « . Alasl alas !-*^it was with a passion for ever 
fcHrbidden to me P 

He paused, for tiiey began to rise firom the table»; 
aikl ^e loud music of the band once more called' 
together the giddy dancers : Lord Louis and Lilian 
passed close by us, he had hold of her hand, she 
*did not now withdraw it. 

'* Lilia 1" . . . • said St. Germains, timidly. S&e 
looked up in his face with a wistful, uncertain ess* 
inression^ but Lady Isabella followed, and as soon^ 
as she heard her voice she turned to Lord Loms* 
and began bantering and laughing with a fireedom- 
fer from pleasing, and so they went away. .... 

At the end of the evening, I saw this beautiful 
young creature— weary, jaded, and pale, preparing' 
to leave the room. 

**Good night,'' said she> «Mr. Wilson,'* vewy 
sweetly, but with a mdanchoty ' vdce^ 

Vei^L— I 
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**l hope you haye enjojrad yoonelf, Mifi De 
V /" I said, rather diyly, 

^ Qht yes, a chanxiing eveoiog T 

''I fear Lord St Germains will be tired," 
added L 

** Do you think so— (%, I hope not ! — he fancies 
himself weaker than he is.** 

This from you, thought I, and so soon ! — ^I turned 

away thoroughly disgusted 

. ** It was duch an evening," said Judy, who, in 
crimson satin, trimmed with huge beads, her flaxen 
wig surmounted by a large turban, had taken part 
in its festivity — ** Every thing so splendid, and so 
well appointed'— and the marchioness looking the 
picture of happiness, with her lovely family around 
her-— and those very sweet young ladies Brandon, 
in those lovely pink dresses — ^but I cannot think 
where Miss Lilia got Aat diamond necklace, if they 
were diamonds — and surely it was very bad taste 
to put it on her — ^it looked quite preposterous, I 
mi^st say-^-and I beard, indeed, the young ladies 
Brandon say as much — ^that diamonds on such a 
child were quite out of place; and that it was 
very ridiculous of Lord St. Germains to. allow her 
to wear them — poor creature without one farthmg 
— ^they seemed quite vexed about it — and they 
were very right. And for my part, I could not 
help being sorry when I saw Lord Louis, to think 
he would never be Marquis of Brandon — such a 
fine young man 1 And poor Lord St. Germains, 
he looked mighty well for Aim, to be sure — and is 
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veally wonderful, conffideriiig; but Ae to be the heir ; 
it certainly is a very great pity — and must vex 
poor Lady Brandon most extremely.'' 
** I should not wonder if it did," said I. 



Never did scene of festivity produce such disas- 
trous consequences as diis unlucky ball 

To begin with the marchioness herself. It was 
but too true what Judy said ; the idea that Lord 
Louis, her adored, idolized son, would never be 
any thing but a mere younger brother, did vex her 
most bitterly. 

The appearance of Lord St. Germains in public 
as the acknowledged head of Ins family had given, 
as it were, the lie to all her ambitious hopes, and 
opened her eyes to the fidlacy of that expectation 
which she had so long obstinately cherishedi that 
the poor deformed boy would never live to ob- 
scure his brother's prospects. When he appeared, 
however, acting, moving, and speaking, just like 
the rest — ^the instant conviction struck her that 
his life was just, to use a business expression, as 
good. 

The conduct of Lord Louis had increased her 
mortification. He, for whom she had laboured 
with such cutting anxieties, had taken his just 
place as easily and as good-humouredly as if no 
odier destiny had ever been anticipated for him, 
and, Absorbed by afoolish admiraticm for Lilia,ha4 
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.denoted to lier all his atteatioii, all Ifae flower of 
ilia extreme personal beauty and livdiy talentflt od 
this hi9 first public appearance in his native 
county. 

To these causes of vexation were added others^ 
still more pressing. The excessive and wantoa 
extravagance with which the establishment of the 
•fiunily was kept up had already rendered the 
marquis somewhat of an embarrassed man ; to 
Ihis must now be added the weight of Lord Louis's 
debts — he had lavishly spent) but he had done 
moie — ^fae.had played. Educated to deny himseif 
DO indulgence, and already smitten with that feel- 
ing of satiety which drives 4^ man of pleasure to> 
triper he had played — he had played high, and his 
mother, the confidante of all his distresses, was 
haunted by the perplexity of having debts to dis- 
charge, of vriiich the apparent health of Lord St. 
iGresrmains showed her the impropriety. Even she 
could not help feeling that, as a second son, Lord 
Louis had been indulged toafar. Still her haughty 
spirit revolted from acquiescing in what her rejason 
told her was a just view of the subject; die flat- 
iered herself that, at least, it was impossible, or 
highly improbable, that St. Germains should ever 
m$xry — and lulled her uneasiness, as well as she 
eoidd, with this flattering unetion*. 

The oaarobioness had been made unhappy by 
Ike events of the evening-tbut she had beenuii- 
happ^ befojre. Its baleful effects were more dis- 
fietvibfe CA one hitherto Uesied with the peafie and 
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tranquillity of a virtuous and weU-r^ulated spirit 
—on one whose tranquillity and peace that even* 
ing bad utterly destroyed. Lord' St. Germains, 
awakened suddenly from his dream of happiness, 
and made aware of the iatal secret of his heart, 
abandoned himself at first to a grief and despair 
quite terrible in one hitherto so self-governed.' 

I was a sorrowing witness of some of those 
bursts of uncontrollable feeling to which he be- 
came a prey. 

*' Oh Wilson, what a change 1 what a fatal dis- 
covery I my Lilia ! my sweet innocent — how little 
did we either pf us imagine that the monster — to 
whoip you had tendered, in spite of his deformity, 
your sweet, guileless affection — could nourish in his 
heart a passion tliat would render him for ever 
odious and detestable in your eyes, — I, who even 
as a son and as a brother have found myself loath- 
some and hateful^ — to dare to cast a wish that way. 
All, all is over — my happiness, but that is a trifle 
— ^my life — the very spring of action, is stopped-^ 
a heavy curse is upon me — I cannot— no, it is in 
vain — I cannot recover that blessed ignorance with 
which I delighted myself in her sunny smiles — ^her 
celestial, her adorable beauty — now all is become 
poison for me — ^when she comes before me, my 
very heart aches with her sweetness; — ^her soft- 
ness — all her thousand enchantments, till breath 
and sense seem leaving me— would to God they 
had left me, and for ever." 

^ Alas 1 my lord,** I said, *' do not abandon your- 
12 
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jioIftotliufinigbtfeldB8pondeiifty--4)esM jofflta 
f&ar own merits— why should not you too en* 
ieavour to win, as thousands of others have done 
tefore you? Gmnder the many advanti^es you 
•i^oy!" 
*< Don't speak of them, WUson— don't tempt roe 
. with the cruel thought — ^yes, there ara moments*-* 
^hen I feel I could buy her — ^when I could try to 
fer'Suade her to l^arter her loveliness to my doting 
self for gold — ^horrible tempta^tionl never — never; 
gratitude niight do much,^-'ambition and vanity 
might do something — she is not quite an angel--^ 
but God forbid — God forbid. — Oh I Louis l^-Louis i 
Jiow I envy you 1-— but do you think she loves him, 
Wilson?" 

I could npt tell tt^ trutli — I'said^ I thought nol. 
He seemed relieved. 

" 1 am spared that pain — I thank God — she is 
but sixteen — time enough for her to begin the 
dreadful dream of passion — yet a few years, if 
this wretched heart would have allowed — I might 
liave still owned her as mine, and satisfied the 
affections of her innocent nature — time enough ix> 
liave died, when the light had been for ever extin* 
guisbed — ^but now even this is denied me — these 
few years of peace are forbidden. • • • my torments 
have begun before their time."^ 

I have said that I dared not bint to Lord St. 
Germains that Lilia loved Lord Louis ; but what 
could I think ? from the evening of that fatal ball, 
jhe loo had been entirely chang«ed— clouds hung 
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upop that OBoe mrene and open brow-^er ey^ 
would suddenly fill with tears, whieb she strove 
UBpati^tly to hide — and <^n have I caught her 
wandering in the woods by herself, the very fne^ 
ture of melancholy despondency. Was this love ? 
and was it the love of Lord Louis? 

He had remained but three days at the castle, 
and during those three days she had been the 
plgeet of his open admiraticm and most pointed 
attention. He swore to his sisters that she was 
the most beautiful and enchanting being that the 
world contained, — iioA, they did not approach her 
by thousands of leagues, — and that her softness 
and melandioly were more attractive than all ber 
sportive graces had been. In short, his raptures 
were as extravagant as they were undisguised; 
indeed, they were so thoroughly undisguised that 
even the marchioness, to whom it might have been 
es^pected they would have occasioned . some un- 
easiness, was quite indifferent upon the subject 
She simply offered no opposition when he proposed 
returning to town — vowing that the intolerable old 
i^astle was only fit for the antediluvians, or, the 
same thing, his ancestors at the time of the Roses. 

He left us, therefore, at the end of about three 
days; and after he was gone, the depression of 
Lilia certainly increased, so as to be remarkable to 
every one. Her manner, too, to Lord St Ger- 
mains was altered — a shyness, a constraint, had 
succeeded to her former artless familiarity. She 
never now went up to his diair with a caressHOf ,. 
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almost fond manner, to show him her flowers, her 
drawings, her birds, or to make him laugh at her 
nonsense, or sympathize in her admiration of some 
exquisite passage in her book. She was little, 
indeed, in his room, less with Mrs. Cartwrigfat 
even, and much with the young ladies. Was it 
that she had instinctively discovered his feelings^ 
and that, in spite of her better self, th,ey filled her 
,with disgust ? Was it that her partiality for the 
othet brother attracted her to the society of his 
sisters? The first was the interpretation that 
Lord St Grermains put upon it, and it completed 
his distress. 

«* It is betrayed,** said he to me. ** I have be- 
trayed myself—and the sweet thing flies me with 
disgust and terror — ^how should she otherwise, poor 
little creature ? She is driven from her last asy- 
lum by a horrible monster, that terrifies her young 
imagination like a strange vision. Oh, my Lilia 1 
my lovely, lovely Lilia ! why cannot I be your 
brother and your guardian still T but no, she has 
learned to detest me — she fears me — she hates me 
— she, who once sought all her joy and happiness 
in my presence .... my selfish passion has deserved 
such a return.'* 

Thoughts like these fastened on his mind: in 
vain he strove to master them, and made heroic 
efibrts to conquer his sensibilities. The struggle 
was too mighty for his delicate frame, and with 
anguish I saw the foundations of being about to 
give way — a disease more painful, noore hopeless 
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tlwn itbat of hk mother, had ftstened upon Ms 
frame» and was rapidly consuming the springs of 
li^e — ^the disease of hopeless love in all its bitter- 
ness — aggravated by the perpetual presence of its 
object*^such a situation, happily for human nature, 
is a rare incident in life — ^many circumstances 
must combine to produce it— they virere all united 
here. 

I saw his cheek grow paler and paler, his eyes 
acquire a ghastly brightness, — ^while his voice lost 
its clear and sweet intonation, and broke hollow on 
the ear. I watched these symptoms with an ach- 
ing heart — I told him of his danger— -I conjured 
him to let me try what could be done. 

** Not for the universe," was his reply. « I vnll 
not even aUempt to succeed, where success must 
psrpvo a curse to her. Shall I take advantage of 
her youtb-^her inexperience*— and wed her to this 
hflieful mass — this heap of miserable infirmity?— 
she could jaot even know herself how detestable I 
might become to h^« No — ^no— let me be, my 
good friend, I shall recover, or I shall not — ^'tis no 
great matter." 

Did Lilia perceive all this? the time had been 
when so rajud a decay would have called forth the 
sweetest attentions, ^e most lively expressions of 
anxiety. Now all was changed. She would iii> 
deed start forward, as in former times, to move a 
footstool, or to place a pillow*; but then, shrinking 
buck— would leave the kind office unperformed. 
He BOtieed to me this decline in her aUeBti6ns» 
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with a sigh ; ^ and yet/' added he, ** it is better as 
it is.^ I had observed him, indeed, once or twice, 
gently repulse her, as she attempted to perforin 
some of these little personal services. 

«<yous me faites mal, Lilia," would he say, 
** leave it, my dear, to Mrs. Cartwright.*' 

Then she would retreat— -colour like crimson — 
after a little while, make an excuse to leave the 
room — ^and not, perhaps, return for the whole even- 
ing. He would sigh, turn over his books, ask for 
his pencils— and then beg Mrs. Cartwright to play 
a game at chess — making apologies for his dulness 
and inattention. 

Between this lady and myself no confidence 
was exchanged : the deep gravity which hung over 
her countenance alone betrayed her conviction that 
all the prayers of his mother, all her own efforts, 
had been vain — and that he was perishing, the mis- 
erable victim of that passion from whose power 
they had so fondly hoped to shield him. 

It is difficult to conceive circumstances better 
calculated to increase his fatal disorder than those 
under which Lord St. Germains found himself— or 
to ima^ne the extent to which Lilia had become 
nece&lsary to his happiness* Mortified in all his 
affections, with a heart formed for tenderness—- 
ever since she had entered the family and attlu:hed 
herself spontaneously to him, a new spring of life 
bad appeared to animate his existence. Gratified 
by the devotion of the warm-hearted little child, 
his disappointed heart had adopted her as his own 
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--^ffid in protectmg her happineiSy and providing 
for her instruction and improvement* he had found 
a delightful interest for his lonely hours— while her 
gayety and her petulance, the lively spirit discern- 
ible in every thing she said and did, sweetened and 
cheered his once melancholy existence. As elder 
brother and as little sister, how perfectly happy 
they had been I His improved health, his animated 
looks, his life of cheerful action, bore testimony to 
his felicity. But now all this was over, a passion 
the most intense, long nourished unknown to him- 
self, had been manifested by the bitter pangs of 
jealousy — and, bursting at once upon his astonished 
soul, reversed every circumstance of his condition. 
She whom he had guided and controlled as a sister 
— as a mistress, only inspired him with feelings of 
femr and of humiliation ; the innocent affection he 
had been proud to display, and she to receive, had 
been exchanged for a sentiment which he believed, 
if known, would inspire her with hopror, and cover 
him with derision in tlie eyes of the world. Her 
very presence became a source of anguish- 
though when she was absent he seemed scarcely to 
breathe. 

It was plain to me that the life of Lord St. Ger- 
mains was threatened with a rapid decline. 

What the marchioness thought I do not pretend 
to say ; but I never saw so great a change in any 
human being. She seemed, as it were, to breathe 
againr-4ier countenance resumed its cdour — her 
step its elasticity — all the restless anxiety that had 
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daricened her brow disappeared. She lavished ex» 
pressioDs of interest upoa the situation of Lord St 
Germains— mquired after his progress with die 
greatest anxiety — and omitted no mark of affec^ 
donate attention : in short, dhe played the part of 
tender mother to perfection. 

" She is truly angelic^" said Judy ; ^' I think it is 
quite affecting to s^ her : she came down herself 
to-day to speak to me about the asses' milk. Mr. 
Deane has an ass» as I told you, brother^'' 

** My dear Judy, you need not tell me. Lord 
St Germains won't drink asses' milk." 

** Oh, how can you say so t The marchioness 
said to me so condescendingly, and in her sweet 
manner, * It is the very and the only thing for him ; 
don't you think so, Miss Wilson ? I am exces- 
juvely concerned about him,' said she, * and I think 
of writing to his father : he is in very great danger ; 
does not Mr. Wilson think so f I said I did not 
imow what yq^ thought^-^but for my part I knew 
he must die : then the tear came into her eye, and 
she said, * What a loss he would be to his &mily, 
and to the neighbourhood, and to herself in par- 
ticular ; for you know,' says she, * he has shown me 
more than the duty of a son — and I have loved 
him with more than the affection of a mother:' 
how generous of her I when all the time, poor 
creature I he has been keeping her ovm beautiful 
son out of the estate T 

^ I wish to God, Judy,** said I, out of all patience 
at last, *^ you would make an end of this everlas^ 
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11^ theme. What do you mean by keeping him 
out of an estate which never was bis, and, if there 
be power in medicine^ never shall he 1" — . • . . 

I went up that night again to the castle. Lord 
St. Grermains was very ill. He was grown so • 
feeble that he could scarcely walk across the room ; 
he was, (c^ the first time I had ever seen him, in 
tears : he was reading a little torn book when I 
entered, — ^he put it hastily behind the cushion of 
his chair, and passed his hand across his eyes. 

"You are not so well this evening, I fear,** 
said I. 

" Not worse — not worse — ^but moved — melted — 
cut to the soul I What is there about you, Wil- 
son, that I confess to you every thing — weaknesses 
that would disgrace a child ? Is all of manhood 
utteiiy lost ?— . . .You will wonder," after a pause, 
"what has thus touched me,~it is one of her 
books; I recollect giving it to her when she was 
quite a little child : it has been read and re*4«ad, 
and is now all torn and tattered ; so like her,:litde 
careless thing — I never read the story before: it is 
very pathetic." 

He took the book and showed me the title. It 
was the little fairy tale of Zemire and Axor, or of 
the Beauty and the Beast. 

"Ah, if those days could return! and I, under 
the mask of my deformity^ were sensible that I 
concealed the power to charm and to delight, how 
would I too humble myself to implore— 4md to 
kneel — and to sue*-4ike the subject of that touching 

Vol. L— K 
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(ale. Alas I alas I my tortures, at times, exceed 
my strength." 

He was much agitated, and his frame shook 
under the struggle to repress his emotion : after a 
time nature sank, and he fell back into his chair in 
an uneasy slumber: his hand hung listlessly over 
the arm of his chair — he looked the picture of ex- 
tenuation. I was hidden by one of the deep win- 
dows, and watched him, my heart torn with grief 
and regret, when the door slowly opened, and Lilia 
glided into the room : she had a bunch of roses in 
her hand, — they were the first specimens of some 
plants Lord St Germains had procured for her 
from Normandy. She came softly forward ; and, 
perceiving lie was asleep, and imagining him to be 
alone, she laid the roses softly beside his book, and 
tfien stood long gazing upon him. 1 could not see 
her countenance, but I did see her sink upon her 
knees, and imprint one rapid kiss upon the pale and 
wa^d hand which hung suspended. He moved ; 
die started, and suddenly left the room. 

. I was struck with her flushed face, but attributed 
it to the heat of the Weather. 

I staid all that night by Lord St Germains. I 
did not tell bkn what I had seen, thinking it best 
not to agitate him either by pleasure or by pain. 

The next day I was forced to announce in form 
to the marchioness that I thought him in very great 
danger, and almost despaired of his life. She re- 
ceived this intelligence in her boudoir. 

A vast heap of bilb were lying before her, and 
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a letter from Lord Louis : it contained, as I after« 
ward learned, an account of his embarrassments, 
of his large debts, and of the impossibility of his 
making head against them. He — who had literally 
nothing) either in possession or in expectation— «- 
expressed his apprehensions that he must quit the 
kingdom. 

She looked up anxiously from her employment 
as I entered the room. I never saw a countenance 
in which mortification»-harass — perplexity-r-were 
more visibly expressed. 

<< Well, Mr. Wilson» to what am I indebted for 
thisviaitr 

'< Madam, I am the unwilling bearer of very 
painful intelligence." 

« What!— what r with a faint cry, "what 
more ? — my son ! — Lord Louis—'* 

^ Madam, is well, for anything I know to the 
contrary : but Lord St. Germains-— " 

« Oh ! what of him ?" peevishly. 

« He is very ilL** 

^'Ob, as usual, I suppose ; one of his tiresome, 
lingering attacks, which render him a burden to 
himself—-" and to oiher^j I mentally added for her. 

'* I am afraid, madam, he is worse than usual*^ 
worse than I have ever seen him." 

" You don't say so ! What's die matter I" 

** A more general decline of the powers of life 
than I have ever before witnessed. I think it right 
to make your ladyship acquainted with the truth. 
Will it be impertinent to add thatlthink the oianiuis^ 
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his father, should be informed that his life is in 
danger ? A few months— perhaps a few weeks-^ 
perhaps a few days — may end it," said I, in a broken 
voice, for his mother was then before me ; and I 
imagined I saw the anguish she would have felt, 
painted on her gentle countenance. 

The marchioness heard me in perfect silence. 
Her eyes were bent on the papers before her ; 
then gradually the clouds rolled away from her 
anxious countenance ; and with a sigh, or rather a 
deep drawing of her breath, like one relieved from 
an intolerable burden, she began slowly to refold 
the papers before her, and, having put them care* 
fully into her writing-desk, she seemed suddenly 
to recollect herself, and, turning to me with as 
much concern in her face as she could throw over 
it, she said, 

' " This is very afflicting news, Mr. Wilson, and 
will grieve us all deeply. I will write to my 
lord.'^ 

I made my bow, and withdrew. 

Three days Qfter,the marquis arrived. His son 
was by this time worse, but at the sight of his 
fiither he 43eemed to rally a little : at least the un- 
afieeted grief which the marquis testified at his 
situation, roused his interest, and soAened the bit- 
terness of his feelings. 

'' I had not thought that I bad made any part of 
^y father^s happiness-^such a oonstant source of 
mortification as I must have been to him — I fe0| 
gratefoi fear such an afieotioA, and wopld fain li^pe 
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a little longer to show my senie of it ; bat it wiM 
not be." 



The apartments of Lord St. Germains, now 
that his life was despaired of, were crowded by his 
friends. His stepmother, his sisters, even the 
French governesses, were busy proffering their 
attentions. He received them all with patience, 
and even with a sort of gfatitode — but found little 
in them of consolation. As for Lilia, she appeared 
lost in the,hustle> overlooked by every one, rarely 
addressed even by St. Germains. She moped 
about, looking wretched when no one appeared 
to observe her^ but preserving, in public, bet 
spirits in a wonderful manner. 

I was astonished that no one surmised thei cause 
of Lord St Germains' illness. I could not be sure 
of Lilia — ^but the others never appeared to suspect 
it in the slightest degree ; so blind are we to what 
lies directly before ns. They had probably nevet 
read the story of Antiochus^ 1 had — and I saw 
the symptoms described by the historian all repre-^ 
sented in this unfortunate yonng man. Lilia nevel^ 
entered the room but the crimson mounted to hift 
temples ; and it was evident his heart beat till b» 
could scarcely breathe* His voice faltered wheiX 
she approached him, and was almost inarticulate* 
when he addressed her. Though when she 8pok^„ 
h» WQuUi often, seem* to turn tmity inatteittiv^ of 
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iodifiereni LiMa came less and le^ into his room 
— at last she did not come for a whole day. 

The next evening I was called to see her. She 
was ill — very ill, and in bed. A neglected cold 
had generated a pleurisy — she was soon in immi- 
nent danger. 

I have said that I had been much estrai^d 
from this lovely young creature : unjustly, I own. 
Was she to blame that she preferred one brother 
to the other ? Was she to blame that she shrunk 
from a passion she could never return 1 I had, 
indeed, been unjust — ^but I could be so no longer. 
Her softness, her patience, her gentleness, her piety 
on her sick and lonely bed, were worthy of her 
teacher. He had made this sweet and playful girl 
a being of magnanimity and power-^ being 
worthy of himself. Oh I how I grieved over his 
misfortune, as I witnessed every hour fresh proofs 
of excellence, which justified his idolatry and his 
despair. She never once mentioned him to me, 
or to Mrs. Cartwright, who was her constant friend 
and nurse, and devoted herself to her as much as 
was possible, consistently with the attentions neces- 
sary to Lord St. Germains ; and to keep the secret 
of Lilians danger from him, which, without ex- 
changing confidence, we tacitly agreed to do-^ 
persuaded that to hear of it would have killed him 
at once. 

Poor lovely Lilia — she grew worse and worse — 
with her, too, anguish of mind appeared to add 
poignancy to physical suffering. I though her in 
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very great danger, and my heart bled over the 
young creature, whose blossom had been so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly blighted. I visited her 
day and night, and watched her like a child of my 
own — but my skill was unavailing, she appeared to 
me to be sinking. 

One evening I was sitting in faer room — ^the hour 
I shdl never forget* The moon was rising with 
calm, solemn brightness, on a clear, still night, over 
the distant woods — the fall of waters, the song of 
one solitary nightingale, were the only sounds 
heard. The moonbeams fell on the massy stone 
framework of the antique window now balf>opened, 
and thence in large bright masses on the bed and 
floor. I thought she slept, and, fearful the light 
might disturb her, rose softly to let down the 
curtain. 

I found she was awake and leaning on her arm 
— ^gazing with her large effulgent eyes upon the 
landscape! ; while one or two big tears stood upon 
her cheeks. Something was in her hand, which 
was pressed closely to her heart — she heard me 
move-*-^nd. looked up at me wistfully,^^he6itat- 

" Mr. Wilson— it is a hard question for one so 
young — mutt I die ?" 

" I trust not, my dear young lady." 

^ But am I likely to die ? Am I in danger ? I 
feel very, very weak. And then — *^ and ttie tears 
roUed rapidly down — ^'^And then I am lo un- 
h^py*" 
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** You so unhappy ! sweet Mm De V——, what 
can make you so unhappy?'' 

" Are we quite alone T** 

"Quite.'' 

" Then I will do it now — ^while I hare breath* 
Pray come near me, dear Mr. Wilson." 

I approached, and sat down by the bedside. 

She opened the hand that had been pressed to 
her heart. 

** You remember itT . . . . said she. 

It was the diamond lodcet with Lord St 6er- 
mains' hair. 

** You were there when it was given to me on 
that fatalf fatal night Oh, Mr. Wilson, why waa 
he so good? why was he so kind ? and tdl to. . . .'^ 

« To what, my dear young lady ?" 

•* To make me so wretched — so wretched." 

" My dear Miss De V , what should have 

made you so wretched ?" 

" Alas I alas !" and her cheeks— temples*— very 
hands— were died with a sudden crimson. " Did 
you not see it? — ^they told me all the world did see 
it — ^would see it — and that I was degraded for 
ever m his eyes. But now I am going to die — 
BOW at least I may tell him — without suspicion of 
mean, hateful, interested views. Oh, how little 
they knew me I I may tell him on my death-bed 
«— how I honoured him — ^how I blessed him — ^how 
I prayed £dt him — bow I thanked him — ^how I. . . .^ 
Ob, Mr. Wilson, you are good and gentle, like lum^ 
9elf„ and I am not afraid— 4on't tell him that lusc 
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unkindness has cut me to the soul — don't tell him 
how bitterly I repented that one act of disobedi- 
ence — don't tell him all that his cruel, cruel listers 
said— but when I am gone, give it to him— this 
lockety I mean .... let me hold it in my hand till I 
die — and place but this lock of his own hair .... 
the last indulgence he ever granted me was to cut 
it from'his head — lay it with me m my coffin — ^that 
is — ^that is — ^if it is not wrong — ".' . . . 

" He I — whom do you speak of? — Lord Louis ? 
— ^you surely wander — ** 

" Lord Louis I what do you mean ? — Ah, he has 
been kind too — ^but I am not thinking of him on my 
death-hedr 

I was struck dumb — was it possible ? — was she 
ignorant of the passion she had inspired? Were 
her young affections still his in all their first 
purity ? — . . . But what if she were made aware of 
the nature of his feelingi — ^would disgust and dis- 
like take their place ? And, alas F alas ! was it not 
all too late for both? 

I was for a moment or two silent and ruminating, 
when I looked again — the colour had faded to a 
deadly pate. Shame and grief were painted on her 
countenance. 

- " Alas \ even yow," she said, with a tone of tender 
reproach, "even you despise me — ^Oh ! that I had 
carried my secret with me to my grave. Yet to 
leave him without one word of explanadon — ^with- 
out one word of gratitude, — after all my neglects, 
and after aill my coldness.* 
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" My dearest, dearest young lady — ^for Heaven's 
gake-^for his sake, be comforted — ^take this draught 
—save yourself— save yourself for him.** 

** Alas, no ! — he loves his poor Lilia no longer. 
I was very wrong to disobey him — ^very, very 
wrong — but they sneered so at me — I could not — 
I dared not. Oh, I was very weak — and he has 
turned off his little Lilia, and he loves her no 
more/' 

•* Ah, Miss De V—, if you knew how well I — 
too well for his own peace.** 

She coloured again like a rose, her eyes fell — 

^ Ah, Lilia, is it possible that your gratitude, that 
your affection can stand the test ? Is it possible, 
Miss De V- — , that you have not seen— what he 
is dying in agony to overcome ?** 

^ It is then as his sisters said — ^he does not wish 
to disgrace himself," said she, in a hollow tone. 

** Disgrace himself— what can you mean V 

She was much ponfused, and stammered out — 

" I mean — they said— Oh, Mr. Wilson T and the 
ingenuous frankness of her childhood shone once 
more upon her brow. «' They made me ashamed 
«— his sisters I mean — of my affection — of my re- 
gard ; they told me it would disgrace him in the 
eyes of the whole world if he thought of me for a 
moment : and for me — Oh, the horrible-rhorrible 
accusation — ^that I honoured him for his weajth — 
and flattered him for bis gifts — and would sell my- 
self for his gold T 

The ide^ of him, thei^ as a loxeXf had then been 
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presented. It certainly was not diat suspicion 
which caused this estrangement — a flattering,sweet 
hope rose in my heart. 

Had I been the lover himself, I vow I could not 
have been more interested. 

~ But there would not be a shadow of degrada- 
tion in Lord St. Grermains thinkihg of you, my 

dear Miss De V . Your family is as good as 

his own ; and, were it not, is he the man to regard 
such absurdities ? Alas, if no other obstacle pre- 
sented itself, he might yet be blessed — he might yet 
Kve.*' 

: « Live !" repeated she. •* Oh, Mr. Wilson, tell 
me — tell me ! — ^is it — can it F She suddenly cov- 
ered her face in her pillow. 

** My dear Miss De V , is it possible that you 

have not seen — may he — dare he plead for himself, 
and ask your affection in the name of a dearer sen- 
timent than gratitude — than regard ? May I tell 
him — can you give him hope ?** 

^ Tell him nothing ; he would despise me I No, 
no I let my secret die with me ; let him not scorn 
my folly and my weakness," 

This was enough. I read in her ingenuous con- 
fusion — in her radiant eyes — ^in her endeavours to 
hide the smiles that stole to the comers of that 
lovely mouth, the happiness of my friend. I could 
have kneeled down, and thanked Heaven aloud. 
But then the thought of their mutual danger, the 
dread that the boon came too late, agitated me to 
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a distraction that was quite unworthy of my tern* 
per and years. 

Having explained, as softly as I could, to Miss 
De V-- — the situation of Lord St. Gennains, and 
added the a-ssurance that what I had to tell bioi 
would call him back even from the very gates of 
death, I entreated her for his sake to endeavour to 
compose herself. She took the draught I gave her, 
and, with the docility and confidence of a happy 
child, laid her head upon her (aUow, and in five 
minutes was fast asleep. 

As she slumbered, I seemed to see health visibly 
returning to her countenance ; quiet and rest I now 
believed would save her. I never moved from my 
chair that night. Luckily, she was almost forgot- 
ten. Mrs. Cartwright had once softly opened the 
door ; I had signed to her to allow no one to come 
in till I rang. 

Lilia slept all that night. About six in the mora«> 
ing she moved, and sighed, and looked at me, mnd 
her cheek suddenly crimsoned again. 

" My dear Miss De V—, you are better, you 
will live." 

" Shall I ? ah, keep my secret T 

" Most carefully, God bless you. Now for your 
breakfast," said I, almost beside myself with joy. 

Her attendants came : I left with Mrs. Cart- 
wright such directions for care upon care that she 
was quite amazed. 

*' Oh, she is of value inestimable," I whispered^* 
"she will save him." 
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I now Idlt the apartment, and flew, rather than 
walked, to my other patient 

When I entered the room, which I did werj 
softly, he opened his curtain. 

** I am not asleep, Wilson ; my night has been 
tedious enough. I am quite glad you are come ; 
but what brings you here so early f* 

^'Wby, my lord, I have got a new medioind 
which I think — " 

He isighed, and shook his head. 

*' A Aimous new medicine, my lord ; (me thai 
caved the life of the son of Seleucus. P)ea(it 
Heaven it shall do as much for you I" 

^Wilson," said be, gravely, '* I do not.unde|r8toB4 
you. This is a strange hour— is it jp^ossible? M 
man so temperate — ** ... 

** I beg your pardon, my lord. I beliene I #01 
intoxicated; but it is with hope, not wine. H<^ 
for the man I most love upon earth! My )oi4i 
can you find fortitude to hear tiding th^t will'iT^ir 
der this world for you a paradise ? Can yw be«f 
that Lilia— yes— yawr Lilia. Oh, my lord, how 
riiall I find words delicate enough .to tetU youl 
Vour heart has found its echo in hers I" 

He rose suddraly in his bed, then sunk back qpof 
his pillow, so pale that I thought for a mon)!9iit:be 
was gone. 

" No, no," said he, in a voice of utter despond- 
eacy. " Her compassion — ^her noble, generous 
heart has betrayed her. It is impossible. You 
have urged her, Wilson ; I see it too well.*' 

Vol. I.— L 
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** Ab I hope to live, my lord, I have done nothing 
— said nothing. The whole has been to me, most 
unequivocally, and most unexpectedly, betrayed." 

** Tell me all." 

He lay quite still while I related to him what 
had passed, adding what Lilia had told me : that 
the unfortunate diamond necklace — I suppose by 
exciting the jealousy of the young ladies — ^had 
drawn upon her a most unprovoked attack from 
the sisters, who had declared that they thought, and 
everybody else thought, that she was only flatter- 
ing Lord St. Germains for what she could get ; and 
perhaps hopied to entangle him in a marriage that 
would be an everlasting disgrace to him. The 
•ecret of her heart had been thus rudely betrayed 
to Lilia; and, agonized by the discovery which 
she i)elieved all the world had made, and which she 
supposed would excite the contempt of Lord St. 
Germains, she had taken refuge in coldness, ab- 
sence, flight ; like a timid fawn, springing, at ai^y 
risk, from the danger she feared. 

The idea of Lord St. Germains' passion had 
never crossed her mind. She saw only coldness 
and estrangement in his altered manner, and their 
timidity had only served to confirm their mutual 
mistakes. 

As a conviction of the truth slowly took posses- 
sion <rf Lord St. Germains* mind, the glorious spec- 
tacle of his countenance was such that I shall 
never forget it while I live— hope — ^happiness — 
rapture — ^intense gratitude — ^as those eyes, literally 
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of more than earthly beauty, were raised in inward 
prayer. 

" Mr. Wilson, I shall live," he said, at last; " I 
shall live to thank her, and to bless her, and, Gtod 
of Heaven I to make her happy ! My Lilia— my 
Lilia — my sweet enchanting one — darling of my 
pride — idol of my heart Yes, yes, I ought to 
have known it ; our hearts were made for each 
other. Was it possible that what agitated every 
pulse of my being should find no answering chord 
in yours? Oh, Wilson," turning to me with a 
sweet luminous smile, *'what a world of non- 
sense I am talking 1 Forgive me, and feel mjr 
wrist." 

I did so; and the blood which had been hurry- 
ing in dreadful agitation through his veins now 
flowed with the even current of perfect health* 

Three more days, and I had the inexpressible 
satisfaction of announcing to these two tend^ 
beings that they might meet. Over that meeting. I 
draw a veil : it was a scene too sacred to be ex- 
posed to vulgar eyes, when two Covers, rescued hy 
their mutual truth and goodness from the very 
jaws of death, met to open upon a promise of hap- 
pinesp rivalling the joys of heaven. Lilia, trans- 
formed at once from the thoughtless child to the 
feeling, blushing woman; he, rendered almost 
beautiful, by the charm his felicity shed around 
him* 

Happy, happy lovers I Three weeks of sweel» 
unclouded joy were theirs, while they remained 
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wUk Mfs. Carlwright, a good deal aedtuded in tke 
large suite of apartments which had been appro> 
^riated by Lord Si. Germains; reeoTering, by- 
gentle degrees, the strength which their sufferii^ 
kad so much impaired. 

Lord St. Germains told me that as soon as he 
iras well, he should at once disclose his secret to 
lis father, and ask his consent to an immediate 
Ittarriage, with permission to occupy one of his 
ciOuntry-seats. And with his usual mental activity, 
ke was already planning to make his abode a bless* 
ii[g to all around, and to begin, with Lilia, to dis- 
charge the cheerful duties of a useful life. 8he^ 
moulded by his hand, and virtuous, reasonable, 
ind good, with all her playfulness, entered into his 
llews, and shared his feelings ; showing in every 
look and tone such a sweet, confiding, perfect love 
i>r bim» and every thing about him, as might have 
iaade the vainest and handsomest coxcomb proud 
add happy. What inefiable sweetness was it then 
ID faito, whose whole life had been one struggle 
tritb mortification, to find himself the objeot of 
iCieh an aflfection — the possessor of such a heart 1 
Bui I talk like a doting dd man. The recollection 
h Mill too much for me. I have often left them, to 
Jdde toy tears of joy j for I loved him like a «ott, 
tnd honoured him like a superior nature. I was» 
lKy#6ver, forced to quit this scene of ha]^ness for 
about a week, so of what passed in that interval I 
4iW only spedc by hearsay. 
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As soon as Liord St Germains was able to quit 
his apartmentSy he proceeded to inform his father 
that he had fixed his afiections upon Miss de 

V ; that he had been so fortunate as to meet 

with a return, and that he prayed his consent to an 
immediate union. His father, a kind-hearted, plain 
man, immediately signified his satisfaction at his 
son's happiness, and his readiness to make all the 
proper arrangements. He expressed to Mrs. 
Cartwright his joy that Lord St. Germains had 
found one woman capable of appreciating his en- 
cellent qualities. He visited Lilia, kissed her 
affectionately, calling her his beloved daughter;, 
and then, in the fulness and simplicity of his heart, 
went down, to communicate the agreeable intelli- 
gence to the marchioness. 

What passed between them I never knew. I 
had watched her narrowly, — I had seen the clouds, 
-which she vainly strove to dispel, gathering again 
over her brow, as the intelligence of Lord St 
Germains' convalescence reached her. Darker 
and darker they gathered over that haughty coun- 
tenance. 

When, however, it was communicated to her 
that an event so wholly unexpected as Lord St 
Germains' marriage was about to take place, — an 
event which entirely closed all prospect of that 
ultimate succession for Lord Louis, of which she 
had allowed herself to make sure, her rage and 
disappointment at last burst all the bounds of de- 
L2 
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•eacTf , thoagK, I believe, she did manage to conceal 
llie feal origin of her violence from the tmdiscem- 
itg eyes of her husband, by affecting to cloak it 
Mder indignation at what she called the m^stM- 
itkce^ the degradation of his son by a marriage with 
a mere dependant, a child of dbarity, a child of 
tfhaine ; for so she scrupled not to declare the un- 
fortunate Lilia to be. 

Accustomed to yield to her influence in all 
things, and to evade rather than to oppose her 
^i^s, when they did not coincide with his own^ 
ll^e tnarq.uis Was quite unfit to make head against 
the storM. As usual, he began to think that there 
Ihust be much reason, where there were so many 
^ords — to waver in his judgment--to see things 
in a new light — and finally to be persuaded totally 
to dter his opinion-^and to agree that the match 
Was a monstrous piece, of imprudence, imprc^ri- 
6ty, and so forth. He concluded by declaring it 
toust be thought of no more— ^a determination to 
li^hich he appeared resolved to adhere, with that 
Mubborn obstinacy in which infirm minds love to 
take refugCi 

Lilia was assailed with a torrent of abuse by the 
iharchioness and by the young ladies,— abuse, 
VrWch it may be hard to believe, can pass fltwn 
fight honourable lips— 'but so, alas I it is. Passiofi^ 
the passion excited by the sudden overthrow of 
ielfish hopes, can be as violent, can be as rude^ m 
ttese mechanically regulated children of false re- 
finement as in the basest vulgar. 
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Tbeiy threatened to tarn her oat of the houHe — 
to expose her to fthame— ^to drive her firiefidlecs on 
the world ! 

The unhappy Lilia, almost terrified out of her 
tenses at the storm, was sinking, almost fainting, 
on the floor in the marchioness's dressing-room, 
where this scene of violence passed— when the 
door opened, and Lord St Germains entered. 

No longer ^Iqw or halting in his gait, but as if 
inspired by a sudden energy — he walked finnly 
across the room to where Lilia stood, looking as if 
she could stand no longer. 

'' Silence, young ladies," in a voice of thunder. 
** Have done with this disgraceful noise. Has all 
decency quitted the earth 1 And is the betrothed 
Wife of your eldest brother a fit sulsjeot fixr your 
oatrageous ccmtempt ?" 

** Your wifoi my lord," said the marchioness, bit- 
terly ; " yes, when she is your wife — ^we' must all 
learn to mock her with idle ceremony. While 
she remains my dependant — as the forgotten cinld 
of my brother's youthful errors^ — I shall treat her 
as her disgusting treachery deserves. But she is 
not your wife yet. Your father has empowered 
me to say that he forUds this marriage — ^this de- 
grading marriage, under pain of his eternal male- 
diction." 

Lilia clasped hef hands, shuddered, lUid, with a 
fkint cry, sank upon her knees, exclaiming, ^ Ah ! 
no— no— no— " 
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« My dear Lilia," said Lord St Germains, with 
great oonipoaure, 'Uhis is no place for you--<:an 
you walk ? — go to Mrs. Cartwright^ I will be with 
you' soon." He handed Lilia to the door, and then 
returning, placed himself before the marchioness, 
who, exhausted with passion, had sunk upon a 
chair. 

"What am I to understand, madam, by the 
threat of my father's malediction, if I persevere in 
an engagement for which I have this very morning 
received his hearty congratulations? I ask you, 
have you presumed to interfere between me and 
my father ? I have borne much, perhaps too 
much. There are things, madam, you had better 
not attempt to make me endure." 

"I have said what I thought proper,'' said the 
marchioness, more than ever enraged by his firm- 
ness* ** I hare said he was disgracing his house 
hy so weak a compliance — I say so still — your 
marriage ! — Have you yet to learn what you are ? 
I am ashamed of you, my lord ! What I purchase 
a wife with your gold ?" 

The colour flew up to his temples^ — his passion 
mastered him. 

« Madam, you shall find there are words never 
forgiven, and never forgotten!" and he left the 
room. 

He went straight to his father, and at once de- 
clared that no power on earth should separate him 
from Lilia — that if his father refused, as he threat- 
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nmif a provision, he would live upon what re- 
mained of the money his mother had provided for 
him — for that his resolution was imaheraUe — ^Lilia 
should be bis wife. All this was said with great 
respect, but with an air of determination which 
could not fail to have its eflect on the marquis. — He 
veered once nK>re*-^again declared himself satisfied 
with the match — and, having done so, as the short- 
est wa;^ of avoidii^ further contention, he ordered 
his carriage and left the house for London. 

The rage of the marchioness, when she found 
tfiat he was gone, leaving the marriage irrevocably 
decided upon — seconded by the jealous vexatfcm 
of her daughters — and the envious exclamations 
of the governesses, it would be difficult to describe. 
The noise, the ferment, the tumult, can be judged 
of only by those who have had the misfortune to 
live ia families unprincipled, selfish, and violent. 
la the midst of the confunon, Lord Loois unexpect- 
edly, arrived. 

His mother^s eyes sparkled with etultation 
when.be was announced— a chamj^on when most 
wanted. She trusted to his vehemence to aid her 
caose, and triumph over his brother's. Hearing 
his mother was in her dressing-room, heran lightly 
up stairs : but when he opened the door, he was 
shocked at the disorder in which he fouiiui her witib 
his sisters. 

** My dearest mother, what can have happaied f* 

**0h, Louis! Louis! — my pride! — my joy!— 
isdcome to your miseirable moiiier T 
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'' Miserable I who has dared? Mother, who has 
dared?" 

"StGennains." 

" St. Germdns l^imposslble !— he never would 
—he never could — he is too sensible, and too good 
— mother, what is this t^ 

" Oh ! Louis, he is going to marry !" 

" To marry ! impossible ! — how ! — to whom ?'* 

" Yes," cried his sisters at once, " to Lilia." 

" To Lilia ! — what a sacrifice !" 

"Oh! far from that," cried Lady Geraldine, 
sneering. " Oh ! quite a love match, I assure you. 
Lilia is desperately over head and ears in love. — 
We've had such a scene." 

" No I you don't say so — Lilia love him !— is it 
possible ?— Does she really — sincerely love him ? 
— value him as she ought to do? — and at her age 
tpo 1— God bless her honest affectionate heart !— 
Oh I the sweet child I— ^I always said she was the 
best and dearest creature in the world.— I must 
run and congratulate 3t. Gtsrmains immediately, 
for he is a happy fellow, and well he deserves it. 
How heartily glad I am !" and he was gone in a 
minute, with bis usual impatience, totally unheed- 
ing the effect his words produced upon his mother. 

He passed quickly through the long galleries 
which separated the apartments of St. Germains 
from those of the rest of the family, leaving the 
marichi^ness,as I have since heard, in a state which 
defies description. 

The human heart is strangdy constructed, and 
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it is difficult to calculate what may be the e&ct of 
a sudden impression. The manner in which Lord 
Louis had received the intelligence of what his 
mother had wprked herself up to consider as the 
most disastrous, cruel, and overwhelming event 
that ever befell a human creature, seems to have 
operated upon her in the most sinister and extra- 
ordinary manner. Disappointed in her expecta- 
tions of support and' sympathy — mortified to the 
very quick, to see her own son the effi^pient cause 
of all the bitter feelings she experienced, rejoicing 
openly and unfeignedly in that which she had rep- 
robated so loudly— her countenance, they say, tock 
a hue so dark, that even her osiiaUy careless 
daughters observed it 

** He triumphs every way,'' she was heard to 
noutter. •« Yes, even Iiouis-— even Loins. Let it 
be-r-let it be — a second son-*-*a poor, dependent 
second son — obeyed by every one — ^ruling every 
thing — his father — my children— myself— my son 
— ^Lilia — children — honours — ^fortune." 

I can only very imperfectly relate what followed 
on that eventful night 

The marchioness had, as her private attendant, 
one of those venomous reptiles whom the pen o{ 
our great poet has, in its overflowing gall» cqrsed 
with an eternal celebrity : — 

SkiUed by a touch to deepen scandal's tints , 

With all the kind mendacity of hints ; 
While mingling truth with falsehood, sneers with smilei — 
A thread of candour with a web of wiles, 
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A pl«n Utmi Mhom «f biiofly ^loken leenunf-*- 

To bide her bloodless heart's 80ul«hardened scheming. 

A lip of lies — a face formed to conceal, 

And without feeling mock at all who feel — 

What manr^ that Ibis hag of haired works 

Eternal evil — latent as she larks — 

To make a pandemonium where she dwells, 

And reign, the Hecate of domestic hells ! 

Mrs. Grace Holdfast was one of those whidi 
fnride asid bau^ty contempt of others, when based 
siDt upon power and energy, but upon weakness 
sad '¥anity, selects as a confidante, for the vio- 
lent and bitter ieelings of a heart too feeble to 
endure nnsuppovted ite own vehement emotions, 
finch was Cbe marohionees-^violent, without foroe 
— rash, without courage — proud, without dignity 
*^hai^hty, wkbout self-dependence— >contFadic- 
lions which are the very cradle of wickedness. 
She wanted at onoe a flattorer and a master to 
encourage Jier where she was failing — io urge her 
Ibrward where she hesttaled. She found iKvth in 
Mrs. Grace Holdfast. 

Holdfast was, in her sphere, such •as we may 
suppose to have been that servant,, at once illustti- 
4WS and base, whp ruled to evil the destinies of a 
regent and a queen. Possessing under a servile 
and vulgar exterior, a mmd of masculine daring 
and of fiend-like ambition — to govern her mistress, 
and through her the fortunes of a noble and power- 
ful house, was the secret j>ride on which she fed. 
She had, too, identified herself so completely with 
the marchioness, that she had in a manner adopted 
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all hef passions. — Sbe, too, bad long looked upon 
Lord Louis as the proper heir of Brandon ; and 
with bitter contempt and hatred upon St. Ger- 
mains, as a poor, miserable, diseased being — ^ a 
mildewed ear, blighting his fairer brother." She, 
too, shared, and more than shared^ in the stingily 
envy with winch the elevation of Lilia was conr 
templated throughout the family, and anticipated, 
with an imagination of unusual strength, all the 
change of feeling and circumstance which must 
sooner or later ensue — ^when Lilia and St. Grer* 
mains, at the head of. a rising family and immense 
fortune, should dole out their kindness and their 
assistance to the fallen, impoverished, and depend- 
ent members of the second house., 

The rest of that evening the marchioness spent 
alone with Mrs. Holdfast in her dressing-room. 
Lord Louiis, having found his brother, and con- 
gratulated him with his usual warmth and frank- 
ness, had begun, for the first time, to understand 
that something Was amiss — and, having learned 
that it arose from the violent opposition offered by 
the marchioness to the marriage, and having, in 
spite of bis carelessness, ih< some way divined the 
disappointment which lay at the bottom of all this 
ebullition of feeling, he felt mortified, and very an- 
gry ; for he had a good and right heart, with all 
his faults, a heart from which jealousy and envy 
were as distant as one pde from the other. He 
was vexed at his mother, and he spent the rest of 
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Ihe evening with St Germainay Mrs. C^urtwrighti 
and Lalia. 

They had all been disturbed, more esptciaUy 
LiKa/by what had passed in the morning. — Her 
ctieeks were yet flushed, and her eyes sad and 
heavy — but Lord Louis, all gayety and affection, 
soon restored the smiles to her innocent counte- 
nanoe. St. Germalns a{q)eared consoled by the 
generous conduct of his brother for the pain aiki 
mortification he had experienced. He was evi- 
dently, as Mrs. Cartwright told me, much gratified 
by the behaviour of Lord Louis, whom he had al- 
ways loved with the tenderest affectioA — ^gratified, 
not only for his own sake, but in findii^ the bosom of 
the son unstained by the selfishness and meanness 
9i the mother. . . 

He bad been strangely ruffled, but bis usual 
^omposare was now restored. ^ He sat,** said idie, 
** in that antique window (which I so well xe- 
member)— in his large chair, looking tranquilly on 
the declining sun, whose broad red orb was sinking 
behind the horizon — ^while a glow of the richest 
^crimson, gold and purple, illumined the sky. At 
his feet on a low stool was LiUa— the last rays of 
llie evenit^ gleaming upon tlie vines and twisted 
plants that ornamented the apartment, and falling 
softenefd upon that hair of which it is impossible 
not to think whenever one is unaging her — so pe- 
culiar was the charm it added to her beauty — «o 
rich its floating fdds, so unspeakably graceful all 
its affluence of curls, waves, and ringlets. By her 
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Side was Lord Louis, on the ground, amusing hioK^ 
self by whispering in her ear a thousand innocent 
malicious trifles — ^which sent the crimson into 
her cheeks in glowing streaks, bright as the liea^ 
vens they were looking on — ^and," said Mrs. Cart- 
wright, *' I thought she resembled one of those in- 
habitants of heaven, with their sweet cherubic 
faces, that the old masters love to represent—- 
leaning from the clonds of the sky amid the angelic 
host — happiness, love, tenderness, beamed upon 
that ruby lip and smiled in that eye, investing her 
with a sort of radiance of feeling and purity* 
Lord Louis, too — I was so much pleased with him 
and all his ways, that I thought he looked some» 
thing almost too beautiful, and too good, fbr this 
world. I sat, halAshaded by the curtain, myself 
regarding them. — It was a moment, Mr. WUson, 
that paid me for many pains — I saw the eyes of 
St Germains raised, as if to Heaven, once or 
twice. — He was offering the thanks of his righteous 
and grateful sjrnit to the Being he worshipped in the 
depths of his inmost souL He looked roicind, and, 
seeing where I was-^th6ut moving so as to dis* 
turb the two whisperers at his toet — ^he held out his 
hand— todL mine and pressed it — I understood hun 
well.- 

The marchioness, while this scene of peace was 
passing at one end of the castle, remained, as I 
have said, m her own room; she was heard to 
pace the floor with vehemence— 4ier voice was 
elerated, so aa even to penetrate the weD-fitted 
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doors of these splendid apartments. — She was evi- 
dently talking and gesticulating with violence. 
After a while, however, all this ceased, and Mrs. 
Holdfast was seen to go down stairs, and, contrary 
to her usual custom, at that time of the evening, to 
leave the house. 

It was autumn, and the day was closing in—* 
but no candles were ordered into the marchion- 
ess's dressing-room. The young ladies were as- 
sembled as usual in the saloon, but the lady mother 
did not appear. The daughters were not in the 
habit of attending her when she was indisposed, 
either in body or mind. Such care always de- 
volved upon Mrs. Holdfast. So they spent the 
evening, dawdling about the room with their 
French governesses — playing now and then a few 
notes on. their pianofortcr^humming opera airs-^ 
hanging over the fire — and so on. They were all 
gad and dull after the excitement of the morning. 

At length, says one, " I suppose mamma won't 
come down again, and as for Louis, it is too bad» 
he has been in St. (Tcrmains' room all the evening ; 
I never thought he would have taken tintt side J* 

'* So foolish, and so ill-natured !" siaid another. 
^ Bui I shall go to bed, for I don't know what's 
amiss, but I never felt so uncomfortable in noy 
life." 

"Ah ! c'est que vous avez tant de sensibilite P 
said one of the Fretich ladies : " et moi aussi, je 
n'en puis plus." 

Lady Geraldine* the picture of ^Ipooiy discoDr 
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temtt oow rose to go. As they went to their rooms, 
they stumbled upon Holdfast. 

** Hold&st, how's mamma 7 — Why I what in the 
name of Heaven is the matter with you, Holdfast? 
You are as white as a sheet." 

'' What she nerer was before, and never will be 
flgain,** said one* 

''But are you as silent, as weH as pate, as a 
ghost?" said Lady Geraldine. ''Can't you say 
what's the matter, woman ?" 

Holdfast had all this time been endeavouring to 
pass on without answering. She was accustomed 
to treat the young ladies at all times in her own 
way. She now, however, stopped. 

"Matter I — ^what do you mean by matter? 
nothing's the matter — what do you mean ?" 

" Nay ! what do you mean, you grumpy old 
thing I" said Lady Mary. " You look in the oddest 
way." 

"I suppose I may look as I please, withoat 
troubling you," said she, roughly, " and I want to 
gotobed/^ 

** Off with you then, old crab 1" said the girl. 

The young ladies had been in bed about two 
hours, when Lady Mary started up. 

^Something is the matter indeed," said she* 
* Good God, what a cry 1" 

They were all at once raised from their pillows^ 
There was a cry — such a cry !— ra wail, so wild* 
•o clear, so shrill, that the very ilesh seemed to 
Q^0ep upon tbpir bones. It Uing thjroQgh the stiQ 
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immensity of diat building with a piercing unearthly 
vehemence. 

''Again I and again !" said Lady Geraldine, 
*«God of Heaven, what is the matter?" 

**Au nom de Dieu, qu'est ce que c'est?** said 
the Prench governess, rushing into the room. 

The door was now wide open, — hurried steps 
were heard — tlie whole household seemed roused 
*-there was a rapid opening and shutting of doors 
— murmuring voices — stifled calls — a low-toned 
noise of confusion, if I may so express myself 
•—above which, at intervals, were heard the loud 
clear shrieks of one in agony. 

" Where shall we go ? what can it be ?'* cried all 
three together. •* Oh ! it is impossible to stay here. 
Let us run to my mother's room." 

Dressing-gowns were hurriedly cast on— they 
were at the marchioness's door — the horror of the 
moment overpowering every old habit and custom, 
they were flying like frightened birds to their 
mother's wing. <^ Mamma ! mamma I Holdfast I 
let us in, let us in !" as the shrieks quicker and 
quicker, more and more piercing, reverberated 
through the apartments. 

Holdfast came tp the door. She only hal^ 
opened it. . . 

** Let us in ! let us in P cried the terrified girto, 
rushmg forward. She. was forced back, and they 
tWr with .one impulse, into the room. 

'* Mamma 1 inamma T but to lode at her was 
enough. They shrunk baek appalled* She was 
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sUtndtngboIt uprigbt, stiffened, in the middle of tte 
apartment, as perfectly white and almost as rigid 
Its if she had been dead ; her eyes were fixed and 
staring, and she seemed to be drinking in the hor- 
rid sounds, insensible to every other perception. 

" Mother I mother I mother T 

The sound roused her, but it was to fury. 

" Gro away I get away I what are you here for? 
how dare you come here ? get away from .«ne~fly 
my eyes I— hide yourselves from my sight I — take 
them away ! Good God I Holdfast, are you mad ?^ 

The terrified girls shrunk to the door, alike 
afraid to remain or to depart. 

The door was rudely opened again. It was 
hotd Louis. — ... 

** Almighty God I it is all over — he is dead — ^he 
is gone — P' 

The mother sank down fiat on tl^ fioor — ^Hold- 
fast flew to her, bent her head over her, and was 
busy endeavouring to relieve her, while the sisters 
gathered round Lord Louis. 

He paced the room with an air of distraction^ 

** Only four hours ago, and he was as well as I 
am; and now he. is deadl Four hours ago, aiid 
he was the happiest and the best of human beings ; 
and now he is nothing I — now he is nothiagi-^nd 
Lilia — poor — poor-^poor Lilia .** 

" Dead I— what 1 who t" exdaimed they, breath- 
ks& 

**Why, your brother I our brother I— the best 
aad dearest friend and brother that ever nan po»> 
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sessed ! St Germains, the best, the kindest, the 
worthiest fellow that ever walked God's earth^**-^ 
• « . and, coverii^ bis face with his hands, beaaok 
into a chair, and shed a. torrent 9f tears. 

The marchioness was by this time sitting on the 
j9oor, supported by Holdfast, who was soothing 
and composing her. Her eyes were fixed intaitly 
on her son ; but at these ]ast words, and when he 
burst into tears — as if some secret sympathy had 
rent the cold ice of her soul — she fell into violent 
hysterics, and her shrieks, laughter^ sobs, and rav- 
ings were horrible — ^were appalling. Holdfast, the 
resolute Holdfast, trembled and shook like a wretch 
in a fever. The young ladies screamed aloud. 

^ Mother, have done I" said Lord Louis, rising 
fiercely. ** Have done ! It is impossible to bear 
this — control yourself. Hold her hands, Mrs. 
Graces Have done, mother, with this screaming ; 
all the shrieks of bell will not awaken him. He is 
as dead as that^—** dashing on the floor a inece of 
marble which stood near,-^^ ELave done, mother, 
and let them put you to bed." 

•* For the love of Heair^en, young ladies," said 
Mrs,^ Holdfast, in a tone of entreaty which she had 
never before been known to use, '< call for some 
help; I cannot bear it any longer," — and she 
gnashed her teeth in an agony of horror. 

It was all too true, St« Germains waa dead. 
Four hours ago, he was in the full enjoyment of 
his vast ihtdleot^'-a thinking, powerfiil being, — 
wd wm he vm» a lump cf imserable dayi lili 
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servant, whom accident had brought into ' his room, 
bad discovered that something more than usual 
was amiss. Mrs. Cartwright had been caUed — 
Liiia had followed — hers were the shrieks, as his 
lips fell in the last ghastly agcmy — as his eyes rolled 
on her, without sense or sentiment — hers were the 
shrieks which had filled those vast vaulted cham- 
bers. — Well might they fill those vaulted cham- 
bers with their miserable outcry I They were the 
shrieks of a heart broken in the full energy of its 
feelings ; the cries of the soul, bursting its youthftd 
tenement : the affomes of death, by mortal, sorroyr* 
That young, affectionate heart was not le/t U> 
mourn the being sodevotedly IovckI and worsbtpped. 
The beautiful tresses of Lilia swept over the bosom 
of her lover ; and on his heart that fSutbful hea4 
was laid like li cropped flower. 

Peace to thy broken heart, and virgin grave ! 
Ah !— happy 1— bat of life to loee the Wo<if ! 
That grief, thoagh deep-^Hhongh frtal, was tby.^M * ; 
Thrice happy !— ne'er to feel, or fear the tbroe^. . „ 
Of absence, shame, pride, hate, revenge, remorse,. 
And that dread pang, where znore than madness lies i 
The worm that will not sleep — and never dies ; 
That wfaide aronnd and tears the qiiiv'rilig keartt. 
Ahl whenlbraiiolcolMnMic it and' depart^ 



They were buried together. SometMng'stlmnge, 
hasty, and mysterious involved the whole btt^iness. 
A priviite eS[amination was made, but the precari- 
ous stale in wUeh Lord St» Getmains bad been 
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known to exist, ever since kis earliest childhood^ 
ieemed to afford sufficient grounds to account for 
this sudden catastrophe; particularly when the 
agitation of the preceding day was recollected. 
The funeral took place quite privately — the mar- 
qpus coming down from London to attend it 



It was afine morning in autumn when I returned 
home from my journey— a misty gray morning; 
Th6 sun was just beginning to penetrate the sc^ 
haze» and to beam gladly upon the trees, calling 
out the songs of those few birds which made that 
seascm still cfaeerfid by then: warblinga. I jour- 
neyed pleasantly along, enjoying the agreeable 
tranquillity of spirits, which my habit of early rising 
usually procures me ; but when I entered Carstones, 
and rode up the well-known street, I was struck 
widi the air of gloom which pervaded it. Looking 
round me, I perceived that the shops were all shut ; 
that the children, usually at their noisy plays in the 
market-place^ w«re hushed ; there were few pas- 
sengeiB, bat many peo}de were standing at their 
open doors, and many faces were at the windows. 
Suddenly the bell of the church, which stood at a 
little distance on a green eminence above the town, 
bfgan to toll. The tolling of a funeral beH is 
nkwAjM a mo^ moumfiil and heavy soimd to me; 
but now it struck me with UMwe than usual melan- 
^Mf* I baalUy rode up t^ my own door; and 
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throwing the mtw of mj hone to mj boy, who 
came out, asked what was the matter. 

** What has happened ? why aie all ihe shops 
shut up T" 

^ Lord 8t. Gettnains is baiied to-day^'' 

I thought I should ha^re fallen on the pamement 

** Lord St Germains I what can you mean, 
Richardr 

^He is to be buried to<-day,«iid Miss Lilia too: 
and sum they say it will be a moxtad fine ajght ; biit 
we shall none of us hate the heart to look on it. 
A better never went to his grave dian he who goes 
there this day." And he brushed his eyes with the 
back of his hand. 

- I hurried into the house. Judy was not, as 
usual, to be seen fidgeting here, thene, and every- 
where : she was up stairs, in our s»tti&g«room. 

" Why, Judy T I cried, '* what are they saying? 
— what has happened ?** 

« Oh 1 brother, such a MngA'' 

** They tell nie-*-but it is impossible. The max- 
quis he means — ^but he cannot be itead-*~and I 
never beard of it" 

** No, not the marquis — ^Lord St Germains*-^* 
and Lord Louis came down here — his own self-^ 
bless him, to ask when you would be back. . He 
wanted you to be at the fufieraL--<-He takes on so, 
poor young gentleman — as if for the world there 
never was such another as his brother*" She was 
running <«, but I begged her to tell me aU*«and 
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4hen I learned, witk manjr interruptioDB, much of 
what I have related. 

I am ncA writing my own history — I have no 
wish to dwell on what I felt 

1 attended the funeral of the two beings I most 
loved and honcmred upon earth*— I saw the long 
train descend the eastle hUl, and sweep mournfully 
up the street of Carstones — the waving plumes-^ 
the mourning crowds*^! see them still — I saw 
Lord Si. Germains laid in the tomb of his ancestors 
— with his faithful little liilia by his side — ^tiord 
Louis would have it so. Never shall I forget him, 
as he ^ood in his long black velvet cloak — bowing 
his beauteous head over the coffin of his brother-* 
tts sobs became groans — and groans ended in pas- 
sionate tears, while he called upon St Germains 
and.Liiia.'— He was knit to my soul from that 
hour. - . 

The poor marquis was likewise much afflicted : 
and he showed his grief with an honest, homely 
sincerity, wiiich moved the hearts of every one. 

As for the neighbourhood ingeneral, — few deaths 
ever excited so much sensation. — Lord St^ Ger- 
mains was deeply and universally regretted, both 
by poor and rich.r--Short as had been bis career—- 
the power of his active intelligence was generally 
felt and appreciated, and the prospect of seeing 
bim, at some future period, lord of this great do- 
main, and hea4 as it were of the county — had been 
everywh&re contemplated with satisfaction. 

It seemed for some time as if nothing could con- 
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•ote Lord Louis«-*^foir to i sbdl cootiaiie io oaH 
him). — He IhmA loved Mid lM»Morred St. Germaioi 
iftore than anf other hamati beiog-*-«ad,tiDieBsibie 
to the splendid prospect now opening before him 
'^-lie «howtd, without affectataon«^tfaat he Talaed 
soch a man, and sueh a brother, more than cast]e< 
or estates, tenements or banM)i]l6. He soon went 
awaj from Brandon ; seeming to feel aothing %iil 
pam in every thing -connected with the place. 

Wave, however, succeeds to wave — ^the waters 
of oblivion speedily cover the grave of Ae wisest, 
the most honoured, and the best. The sensation 
which the sudden death of Lord St. Germains had 
excited — the pity which dwelt upon the tomb ef 
the young and lovely Lilia, died away, and, in a 
few months, every thing appeared to have resumed 
its wonted course. 

The marchioness had been long in recovering 
from the violent agitation into which she had been 
thrown, on the tremendous night of Lord 8t. Ger- 
mains' death : for some weeks she was quite unfit 
to appear, or to mingle in the ordinary society of 
her own family. Her appearance was entirely 
changed. — She became pale, and complained that 
even the sudden shutting of a door made her 
tremble and turn faint. I saw her about three 
weeks after Lord St Germlains' death, and I 
thought her aervous system, I mu9t say, in a most 
deplorable state, peeollecting her, as I did, so 
haughty — so digmfied — so odd. I cocdd not re- 
mark, without great compaiMDn, the change whieb 
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had taken place. She was tremulous and terrified, 
could not sleep by night, nor rest by da:y — ^in short; 
wais suffering under what appeared to me a regular 
nervous seizure. 

Hold&st, whom I niever liked, was grown, as I 
thought, more disagreeable than ever — ^her assi- 
duous, and almost servile, attentions to her lady 
were changed in their character. Assiduous £^ 
was, indeed, more than ever; but her attentions 
ratl^r resembled those of a cross yet care&l nurse 
to a troublesome child, than the respectful attend- 
ance of a servant upon a noble mistress. 

Time, however, as I have said, wore away. 
Month rolled on after month— the disorder of the 
marchioness gradually subsided, and by the end of 
the year she was haughtier and prouder and coldej 
than ever. She began at last to take an open 
pride in the great expectations of her son ; for at 
first; she seemed so insensible to gratification of 
every, sort, that even this appeared to afford her 
but a feeble pleasure. She assumed a wider au- 
thority than she had ever done before, and acted 
still more completely than ever the part of grand 
lady and a grand princess. 



EiofitEEM months had now elapsed, and the day 
approached when Lord Louis was to come of age. 
He had never entered so fully as one might have 
expected into the pleasures of his inheritance, 
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lliou^ that he. was indifferent to its advantages I 
do not pretend to say — and he told his mother that 
be had no wish that his coming of age should be 
signalized in any very remarkable manner. But 
her love of splendour, of representation, of mag- 
nificence, was all alive again ;. and her idolatry of 
her son greater than ever. She declared she 
would have his majority celebrated as it ought to 
be. for. one. so magnificently endowed — so highly 
gifted ; and. at Brandon Castle ; for that being by 
far the most princely domain belonging to the 
fiimily, there. alone could its heir, with due pro- 
priety, be honoured. 

Brandon Castle was become to me a. place of 
gloom, and shadow. All that old side of it which 
Lord St Germains used to inhabit was shut up, 
and totally abandoned. I never .could tell why ; 
but I observed that not a servant in the castle would 
enter it even by daylight, if it were possible to 
avoid so doing. 

As for me, I fled from all that could remind, me 
of a loss so deeply lamented — a feeling which was 
united in my mind with a painful distrust — a sort 
of formless, disagreeable suspicion. I never saw 
Mrs. Holdfast without a kind of creeping of the 
flesh. Her looks, indeed, .were more ofifenaive to 
me than ever — I caught something alnK)st fiendirii 
in her expression, at times. But, as I intended to 
say, all that side of the castle, was utterly deserted 
*— for Mrs. Cartwright, it is needless to relate, had 
left Brandon immediately after the funeral of thoM 
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Alone dear to her; aad bad betaken lierself to a 
distast retreat, where ihe waited in patienoey as 
ihe tM me, her dittnissal from a worU in. which 
the conld bi> longer occupy a post of nsefuhien; 

Lord Louis, as I have said, appeared to ^are mj 
feelings. — He came. Tery little to the place, and 
feemed to dislike particularly the idea of revelry 
in such a scene. Bat the marchicxiess was deter* 
mined, and the lOth of July was appointed for reu 
joicinga on a scale of magnificence unknown ^en 
in the annals of this splendid family. 

The tables were laid for five hundred people on 
that magnificent lawn, which those who know 
Brandon will recolksct is surrounded by^an am- 
phitheatre of woods, and crowned at its extremity 
by the lofty towers and grand front of the feudal 
castle or palace ; call it which yo«i wilU for it was 
both. The first board was on this occasion for the 
nobier guests ; and from this^ as in the oMen time, 
a continued succession of tables was set, for every 
one, even to the poorest tenant and meanest re- 
tainer of the family. The tables were covered 
Vfiih plate, of gold and nlrer, loaded with viands, 
ad<H-ned with the most beautiful fruits and flowers, 
brilliant with the abundance of stuning omameiKts 
of glass, china, and marble, that were glittering in 
profusion on every side.. 

The company was splendid, and distingCRsRed 
crowds of gayly-dressed people were gathered 
smoQg the trees, or sunrounded the tables. Loud 
KNMided the triumpbeiit mum of the several bands* 
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The elear notes of the trumpet rang shrilly through 
the woods, a signaUo the revellers t » come to the 
feast The day was superb, gleaming und r one 
of those bright glowing suns which, when breaking 
out upon our scenery, before long heats have de- 
stroyed the verdure of the groves and the brilliant 
emerald of the grass, produces such a shining 
effect to the eye. 

What a scene ! — There stood the marchioness 
ift a robe whose magnificence exceeded all I had 
ever before imagined ; a circlet of jewels sparkling 
like a crown in her dark hair. She looked splen- 
didly beautiful. Her daughters, a showy groupy 
stood round her— her husband was by her side — 
her son, the noble, the beautiful Lord Louis I— -I 
see him now^^but niy thoughts were far away— 
they were resting on that grave where so much 
goodness and excellence lay buried, forgotten by 
all but me. 

I thought of the good marchioness — ^her career 
of benevolence, so soon closed. I thought of all the 
unjust, and selfish, and ungenerous feelings and 
actions of her who now reigned in her stead. 
There she sat, as upon a throne, receiving the 
homage of nflultitudes for that son of her pride— all 
her vain and wicked aspirations gratified, and the 
favourite established in his brother's place. 

But, while I was gi zing, the scene of triumph 

suddenly changed its aspect Dark, heavy, lurid 

clouds began to gather round the horizon— low 

i;oUing thunder was distantly he%rd*^a suddea 
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iilenoe i^ the woods succeeded to the WHse and 
Blir of life among the birds and insects, and the 
distant herds might be seen creeping to cover. A 
universal stillness was in the air, over which shad-* 
ows dark as night were slowly stealing. — ^A still* 
ness everywhere, save round the immediate scene 
of revelry. 

The dinner had, in the mean time, propeeded* 
The wine had freely circulated, the bum became 
louder and louder — the noise of the instruments 
appeared to my senses more triumphant* I looked 
on the sky — all was dark, threatening honroi^^H)!! 
the tables, all exulting joy. 

On a sudden there was a general ringing of 
glasses — a general rise-^-a general stout. — -They 
were drinking health and happiness to the heir. 
Hip I hip I hip I hurrah II 

I saw Lord Louis, his head bending in proud 
and graceful acknowledgment of the honour he 
received. One ray of the sun shot between the 
' dark clouds and illuminated his face. The next 
moment a crash of thunder — loud — ^terrible — ^rat* 
tied through the sky, and one bright flash pene* 
trated, for a second, the horrible gloom. One flash 
•'-and a cry, a universal cry, rent the air — Lord 
Louis I Lord Louis l--tfae thunderbolt had fallen, 
and struck him dead at bis mother's feet— • . . . 

The confusion that ensued«— for a deluge of 
nan followed immediatdy the fatal flash, — ^ram 
-"-40 if the very windows of heavea were once 
more opcsed, pooriog their tonenta up&n a world 
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of sin — prevented me from seeing clearly, or rd> 
membering much that came after. 

I saw the marchioness, her hair and clothes all 
drenched, and dabbled with wet, carried shrieking 
past me, through a darkness almost like that of 
midnight. I saw Mrs. Holdfast holding her, quiv* 
ering, shaking* tremblingi— the daughters flying 
on the wings of fear for sh^ter. The splendid 
crowd at once dispersed — while the wind was 
bending the trees to the very earth, the rain 
streaming from the clouds, the hoarse thunder 
howling, rattlingt and clattering through the sky* 

Last of 9II, I saw the dead body of Lord Louis* 
Four young men, dressed in the extreme of fash* 
ionable elegance, with countenances pale with 
horror, and hair matted over their bare heads, 
were carrying the lifeless form between them. 
His head, yet beautiful, leaned on his shoulder, 
perfectly senselessi-— perfectly still. 

The whole scene had literally stupified me, and 
passed before me like a dream. Nor did I move 
till 1 heard my name loudly called — ^ Mr. Wilson I 
— ^Where is Mr. Wilson ? — Can' nodiing be done V 

They came to me and hurried me into the 
castle. Nothing could, indeed, be done for Lord 
Louis. The lightning had penetrated his^breast* 
and the flash had scorched and slightly blackened 
his iace.-rTfais was all-«-4)ut life was utterly 
extinct. 

The daughters were standing in the corridon 
all pridey all ceremony over-^^hriekiqg^ ^ Mr. Wil* 
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son! Mr. Wilson I come to mamma! come to 
mamma I" 

I ran up stairs. I entered the room of the mar- 
e^oness. — She appeared to be ravii^ mad. She 
was iB^feftaiing with all her might, and tearing off 
her ^§$Pi(ft hsur in locks. — ^Her eyes were distended 
with%^or.i^^*»yes, I see him !— I see him ! — he 
is ther§ Mil l-^Hd came like the mighty archangel 
in the storm — ^he rode upon the blast. They have 
struck me in the soul. — AH is over at last. — Louis ! 
Louis ! Louiift — you for whom I have perilled sal- 
vation !— oflfended God — called up his mighty rolK 
iog thunders. — Where, where are you?— Gone 
— ^gone — ^gone. — Is it you at my feet? — ^My life 1 
my pride I my son T 

As the thunder rolled and crackled round the 
windows, her horror and distraction ilicreased. 

** Anodier blast for me ? I come !— I come f — 
Mighty God ! — Hide me, — hide me from His ragev 
Ha!" with a shriek, the most terrible I ever 
heard — and she seized Holdfast firmly by the arm, 
tin her fingers seemed to meet in the flesh.— 
** Devil f are you here? — seizieherl — take her!— - 
She bought the poison! — she mixed the cup! — I 
saw her smile — ^the she-devil^-I saw her smile 
while iihe did it ! — ^the tempting wily serpent ! — 
Seize her! — ^take herl-^-rack her! — she has mur* 
djered us all (—she has damned my^ immortal soul!** 

Mrs. Holdfast looked aghast at this address. — 
Unable to release herself— deserted by her usual 
presence of mind, she stared, stupidly at the marw 
cbioness, as if paralyzed^— but I went up to her*. 
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'* Mrs. Holdfast, this is a serious accusation," 
said I ; ** there is something here more than com- 
mon. Lady Mary, may I entreat you to call for 
help?** 

" What do you mean, sir ?" said Mrs. Holdfast, 
at last, angrily ; ** let me go, if you please.** 

But I still detained her, while the marchioness, 
whose senses were evidently gone, continued to 
rave in the most incoherent manner. 

So she continued to rave for many, many years ; 
the slightest ray of intellect never visited her 
more. 

Mrs. Holdfast was arraigned, tried, and exe- 
cuted. It was proved that she had been down to 
my surgery that very evening, and bought the 
poison from Judy. Judy confessed it, after much 
circumlocution. 

Brandon Castle was absolutely deserted. It has 
been shut up ever since. I do not know what has 
become of the young ladies. I have heard that 
these dreadful scenes were not profitless to them. 
The old marquis is still alive. 

This is all I now recollect of this history — the 
latter pages of which I have written with so much 
pain, that I begin to think I was very foolish to 
attempt to write it at all. 



END OF THE DEFORMED. 
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Ye gentle pow'rs, that, day by day vnseen, 
Whexe souls, nnjtTiTmoiiin and linked in lore, 
In sober converse spend the vacant hour. 
And give the hasty minutes as they pass 
Unwonted fragrance, — come and aid my song. 
In ^t clear fountain of eternal love 
Which flow^^for aye ^ the right hand ci Him, 
The great Incempf^Mhsible, ye serve- 
Dip my advent*rt>UB pen, that nothing vHe, 
Of the pure eye or ear unworthy, may 
In this my early song be seen or heard. 

HURDIS. 
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CHAPTER L 



At the end of the village of Middleton, on the 
western borders of Wiltshire, stands a handsome> . 
though rather ancient, red-brick house,, adorned 
with stone facings round the windows, doors, and 
at the angles of the walls, and with urns and balus- 
trades of the same material at the top. 

This style of architecture has somethings hancU 
some and imposing about it — the large ornamented 
door — the flight of stone steps — the profusion of 
long narrow windows— the excellence of the brick- 
work — the fine freestone by which it is relieved. 
The apparent stability of such edifices conveys aa 
impression of equal stability in the station, fortun6> 
and habits of those to whom they belong, whidi 
does not exactly attach to the more classical eleva- 
tions of cast iron and cement, which characterize 
the present era of our architecture. 

These impressions of staUlity, in situations 
somewhat remote firom the metropolis, ure not yel 
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altogether illusory. Even this age of restless 
changes, of fleeting attachments, of ever-varying 
schemes and plans of life, some few may be found 
who, whether wisely or not, preserve their local 
attachments undiminished — ^still cling with a mix- 
ture of reverence and fondness to the abode of 
their forefathers, the cradle of their own infancy 
— still honour with a hallowed sentiment the an- 
tique apartments where parents once presided 
with a grave dignity, well becoming those gray 
hairs of which they were not ashamed. For them 
the genius of the place still haunts the smooth 
w&l£ the trim hedges, the formal parterres, even 
ijbe very wails and elaborate iron gates which eo- 
dbse the ancient courts— and they deprecate and 
Desist that spirit of change^ under the naiae of im- 
provement, which would sacrifice all the recol» 
lections of the past to the comforts and ooure* 
maoeeB of the present — holding light by our more 
ipnritual, in comparison with our more sensual 
•Djoyments. 

The individual mansion which I am about to 
deseribe was a remarkably well pr^ierved speci- 
0)en of its kind. It stood surrounded by a large 
garden, court, and shrubberies, where all the fea« 
ftutes of a different age and different o^anners were 
carefully preserved. In the front was the court, 
bordered on each side by lofty elms, where a rook- 
ery had for more than a century subsisted, whose 
ebeerful, noisy inhabitants had successively, from 
generation to generatioo* annoyed the gardeDsrs, 
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and Inverted the cUkhren belonging to the niaiisioB. 
This court was separated by a broad strai^ 
gravel walk, which, though intended to admil 
horses and carriages to the house, was kept so 
scropukniriy and exactly smooth, that to bring 
horse or carriage upon it appeared almost like a 
profanation. On either side were plat bands of 
green turf, mowed, rolled, and swept, till every 
well-disciplined blade of grass was as exactly of 
the size and height of its brother as the pile upon 
a piece of velvet : even the rooks, which swui^ on 
the high branches of the spreading elms above^ 
appeared to respect the delicacy below, — or tht 
ever active hand of the gardener removed, as it 
fell, every twig and leaf which those busy citizens 
might let drop ; for, certain it is, the perfect 
neatness of the place was never impaired for a 
moment. 

A wall surrounded the court, ornamented, liht 
the house, with white freestone, and boasting, like 
it, urns of the same material at the angles ; whitm 
on either nde of the gate, frowned in stone, as erst 
the gnm bears of Bradwardine, two fierce leop^ 
ards, the crest of the family who now here resided 
A gravel road ran entirdy round the court, s^a- 
tfating the grass from the wall, while exactly oppo* 
•ite the entrance rose a flight of fair stone siepi^ 
leading to the massive doorway and haiMbonid 
ponderous oaken door of the house itself— the front 
of which stretched on either side, magnifibendy 
adorned by a long succession of windows, iiii> 
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•erted before taxation had taught us economy ci 
l^hty among a thousand other good and bad eeoiv- 
emies. 

The back of the house was, however, what 
pleased me the most Theielay the garden, of a 
kind I have always delighted in — ^it reminded me 
of a description which I found in an dd book I 
often read, called the Spectator — such a wilderness 
of walks, and hedges, and fruit-trees, and flower- 
borders, — arbours, summer-houses, strawberty- 
beds, rose-bushes, vines and apricot-trees, treil- 
hges, fountains, and canals. And those pretty 
basins of water, transparent as crystal, with the 
trees droppii^ over them their flowery branches^ 
as if, like the beautiful Narcissus, enamoured of 
their own image. Here were often to be seen^ 
disporting themselves, little fairy water-fowl with 
tiny webbed scarlet feet and downy breasts ; and 
that beautiful, but long-forgotten favourite, the 
mellow carp, its scales more shining than the bur* 
nished gold, would come to the bank, and open his 
yellow, leathery mouth, to receive the food dropped 
into the virater by a, pair of the fairest hands that 
ever were ungloved to feed a pet. 

In addition to the other charms of the place^ tins 
deli^tful wilderness was absolutely peopled with 
birds of every hue and song. There, when the 
cherry was one sheet of white blossoms, might 
Ibat delight oC my eyes, little Bully, with his crim- 
son breast and velvet cap, be seen, busily hunting 
for .Us prey ; while the smaller y^ow-wrea 
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glanced round the blushing boughs of the perfiimedl 
apple-tree, in rapid and incessant motion. Robia 
would be hopping pertly in the walk ; the blue tit- 
mouse chattering among the lilacs; while the 
thrushes, blackbirds, and that complicated musi- 
cian, the nightingale, filled the green leaves with 
their varied ramage^ — as I think I have heard my 
young lady call it, in a language which she loved 
too well. 

I am a garrulous old man— and, before I go on 
with my story, let me please myself with Ae re- 
cc^lection of those bright clear mornings, when I 
would be stirring, and all the household, save the 
gardeners, in their berths. When the lilacs in 
full blossom were bending under their rich clusters 
of flowers, which the clusters of the purple vine 
alone can rival in beauty — the shrubberies gleam- 
ing Hke sheeted gold with laburnums — the gueldre- 
roses throwing up their snowy foam into the air, 
as that sweet poet Cowper has it — every plant, 
herb, and flower glistening with dew — the thrushes 
echoing to one another from the topmost branches 
— hailing, as it were, the glorious sun, as in his 
great majesty he rolled up the shining sky, I 
often thought of an engraving that hung in the 
small parlour, from a picture by one Guido, I be- 
Beve, where the god of day, glowing with youth, 
health, and vigour, is represented guiding forwards 
his rushing steeds; while the rosy, light- vested 
hours come dancing round his car, and the fair 
goddess Aurora scatters the sweetest of flowers 
08 
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before them — those were days, days of peace, of 
goodness, of happiness. Why am I left alone to 
tread these silent walks 1 to remember what tvas 
-^o recall the fleeting shadows of the past — and 
from my recollection and the recollection of others, 
try to compose a tale ? 

This, to me, delightful old place belonged, when 
I knew it so well, to Rear-admiral Thornhaugh ; 
he lived at it with his only daughter (for he had 
long been a widower,) — his only daughter — ^the 
obarming — the most lovely Inez I 

I often used to say to myself that I did not know 
whether the old admiral or his fair daughter was 
most in character with, or most adorned the place. 
J^e, with hia lofty and manly figure, stem, weather- 
beaten, and battle-riven countenance, set off by 
his venerable hair, white as the driven snow : or 
she, with that light elastic form, that face of deli- 
cate-speajLing features, those large piercing black 
eyes, that hair than which no raven's wing waa 
^ver more dark or glossy ; those smiles, — 

** Which went, and came, and disappeared 
Like glancing sunbeams on the dimpled water. 
Shaded by trees;*' 

those be witching gestures — that sweet musical 
Yoice— -that little saucy laugh — those wilftil naughty 
ipays. 

Miss Thornhaugh was not like an English young- 
lady — Indeed her mother was of Spain^— a most 
ln^autiful Spanish lady^ whom the admiral toarried 
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at Valencia, or at Seville, and she came with him 
to. England, where she shortly afterward died. 
Her daughter, every one said, was very like her. 
— Certainly she wanted that rare pink and white 
which adorn our beiauties — ^there was a tint of 
olive some might not like ; but then her skin was 
smooth and polished as the finest marble, and her 
figure had a wavihess and delicacy which I cannot 
describe — a sort of graceful pliancy about it that 
I never saw in any other. Her feet and hands 
were so extremely beautiful, it scarcely looked 
natural. — They seemed modelled by art. I once 
saw her, like that beautiful Dorothea we read of 
in Don Quixote, with those lovely feet bare, 
shining through the transparent water of one of 
the little canals. I believe it was after one of her 
favourite carp which looked sick that she had gone 
in, with her usual prompt way of doing what she 
pleased; be that as it may, I certainly never be- 
held the work of any artist so exquisitely formed 
as those feet of marble then appeared. She used 
to dress, too, in a way of her own. — She rarely 
wore colours, but was always in black or white ; 
and her dresses were not trimmed, and sticking so 
oddly out and about as those of the best dressed 
young ladies we visited ; one did not know how 
they were made. They used to flow like a drapery 
round her limbs, confined by a band round her 
waist, where usually would be a clasp of very 
rich jewels and gold. Cki her arms she sometimes 
wore a rich bracelet or so» and a splendid gold 
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ohtin now and then round her neck; but never 
any thing inberhair, which was braided about her 
head in a manner quite her own, which I used to 
think very charming ; and she had a way of wrap- 
ping a great mantle of delicate lace, at times, 
about her that was very striking. I was told she 
had it from her mother, as well as the pattern of 
her black satin shoe, which certainly was . most 
prettily fancied. 

Miss Thornhaugh was all gayety and good-hu- 
mour — ^but as wild and as wanton as a bird. She 
never much heeded what other people thought or 
did, but went her own way, perhaps one should 
aay, wilfully — ^but it was such a pretty wilfulness 
that I, for one, could not quarrel with it. I never 
knew any living creature wounded by her ; she 
was, in spite of all her sprightly carelessness, the 
kindest of beings to those who wanted kindness. 
An angry or harsh tone never passed on those 
beautiful lips, the many years that I knew her« 
Some found fault with her for being a sad coquette ; 
but I think it was mere envy; she certainly did 
smile, and laugh, and talk with the young gentle- 
men; but all she said and did was so innocently 
gay, I never thought there was too much of it ; 
and I am sure they did not Then she had such a 
warm hearts— How she loved the old admiral, her 
fiither I and, as for him, he adored her — ^he loved 
her as the apple of his eye. — She was the light of 
his footsteps — ^the fountain of joy to his soul.— - 
She was to the stem old seaman^ after all the darii 
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and rugged passages of his life, like some strain of 
wild and sweet music filling the intervals of the 
storm. His features, on which the severity of the 
quarter-deck had traced those lines — firm to rigidity 
— almost harsh in their stern dignity, would relax 
and soften, at her approach, to a sweetness quite 
remarkable; and his voice, which, when a little 
raised, we could none of us hear without an unde- 
finable sensation, would melt to her in the modula- 
tions of a lover. As for denying her any thing in 
the world that she wished, for, or thinking any 
thing she chose to say or do CQuld be amiss, that 
never entered into his head. She played with all 
his fancies, which were some of them whimsical 
and obstinate enough.— *She smiled him out of his 
anger, for when there was reason he could be very 
angry. She coaxed him to follow her ways — 
when others found it impossible to bias him. She 
prattled — she caressed — she made him do all she 
wished and liked, just as I have sometimes seen a 
pretty little delicate girl tease, and caresis, and 
fondle, and tyrannise over, an immense, dignified, 
and rather surly dog, that no one else much cared 
to speak to. The comparison is irreverent, but it 
neems so just 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Thus tbeiy lived together at the lai^ house 8t 
Middleton, visiting and giving dinners to the gen- 
tlemen and ladies of the neighbourhood. — Miss 
Thomhaugh dancing at all the balls, and shooting 
at all the archery meetings — till I believe she might 
be about nineteen — and then the change canoe 
which I was always expecting, and Miss Thom- 
haugh was engaged to be married. 

There was a young nava} officer who was a 
prodigious fitvourite with the admiral, and be had 
indeed told me once or twice that Harry Vivian, 
and none but lie, shoold have his darling daughter. 
Harry was a man after his own heart — an honest, 
open-hearted, sensible fellow-^brave as a lion, and 
the best officer in Ms majesty's siervice : and Harry, 
and none but he, should bo his son»in*Iaw. These 
things, I thought, seldom turn out as planned, and 
I felt as if the above-mentioned recommendaticHis 
might not be those most exactly fitted to engage 
the heart of so elegant a young lady. Luckily 
the good admiral had the prudence to keep his 
schemes to Himself, so that the perverseness of the 
beauty was not awakened to oppose his design ; 
and when Captain Harry Vivian actually made his 
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appearance, he really was so charming a young 
inan, that I began to hope that my old master 
would not be disappointed. 

Captain Vivian was all die admiral said — an 
excellent and able officer— open-hearted» sensible, 
and spirited — and possessing that frank, off-hand 
manner which I think so becoming in our naval men. 
But the days are gone by when such qualities 
were alloyed by a certain unpolished roughness, 
that women of refined tastes could not have liked. 
Captain Vivian was a perfect gentleman. — No fine 
coxcomb of the Guards, or of the Blues, could be 
mcer in his dress, or more scrupulously refined in 
his mcmners. Yet was the seaman's native gal*- 
lantry not lost under these modem refinements. 
Nor could ^e somewhat elaborate elegance of die 
exterior conceal the honest simplicity of the most 
affectionate and direct character I ever met with. 
Disguise, pretension, art, and calculation were 
alike strangers to Harry Vivian. A clear and 
plain understanding, a warm and upright heart, 
spoke in the expression of these fair blue eyes — 
might be listened to in the tones of the most agreed- 
able voice in the world— might be read, as it were, 
in the very waves of that light brown hair which 
blew so pleasantly round his open sunny coun- 
tenance. 

He came down to Middleton to visit his late 
fiither Admiral Vivian's dearest and oldest friend. 
— ^Need it be told that he fell deeply, passionately, 
in love with Miss Thomhaugh T I do not like the 
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word (passionately) which I have used to express 
the character of this attachment. — Passion seems 
to me always to have something selfish in it ; the 
attachment of this young seaman was too fervid, 
too devoted, too vehement to be expressed by the 
term afl^tion — ^yet possessed much of the generous 
purity of that hallowed sentiment. 

It showed itself little by those jealousies, whims, 
and mutual tormentipgs which I have been taught 
to believe distinguish the passion of love in its most 
excellent degree. It was a tenderness like that our 
inunortal bard has painted in his tragedy of Ham** 
let — a tenderness that forbade even the very winds 
of heaven to visit its idol too rudely ; and enshrined 
its object amid sacred and precious deppsites, as a 
thing too exquisite and celestial for the touch and 
uses of baser life. 

Had such sacrifices been necessary, Vivian would 
have toiled his life out to furnish her with luxuries — 
would have exposed himself bare-headed to all the 
intemperance of nature to pillow her head on down 
•—would have met danger, pain, death, unshrink- 
ing, to shield her from the slightest sorrow. His 
was the devoted attachment of a most sincere 
and feeling heart, enhanced by that peculiar senti- 
ment of mingled admiration and reverence with 
which the seaman regards an elegant, refined, and 
beautiful woman. 

Miss Thornhaugh was not insensible to all this. 
She seemed soon to like him very much; they 
were for ever together in that sweet garden. He» 
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as might be supposed, nevet wpary of tracing -heir 
steps amid her flowers and birds; and she^ nothing 
lotfay smiling, and lax^hing^, and rallying, and coax- 
iqg, as she was wont to do with her father; but 
more wilfully, more naughtily^ more sweetly.. She 
would have wiled the heart out of the coldest phi- 
losopher breathing. His was at her feet. 

I well remember one. fine summer afternoon— r 
the sky bliie and clear over head, and the sun shill- 
ing with a splendour rather brilliant than oppres- 
sive— conning down the long gravel- walk in the 
flower-garden, bordered with a yew hedge oa this 
side, on the other with the roses all in full blow 
— a beautiful sight it was — I met the party; the 
admiral walking rather loftily and stately, as was 
his wont (for he was ^ tall large man), and his 
daughter, her veil floating round her, gliding with 
those daipty mincing feet by his side, prattling^ and 
smiling, and coquetting so prettily ^ and that ele- 
gant young man, not much above her own height, 
his hat ofi*, his fair brown hair blowing lightly 
round his face, those beautiful blue eyes fixed oa 
hersl 

I thought what a charming couple they would 
make; and that day I believe it was aU settled. 
The admiral was called away by the gardener, and 
then Harry took that lily hand within his, and Ii^d 
her within the treillage, now thickly shaded by the 
luxuriant vines, whose flowers perfumed the air ; 
and there he told his tale of love. There, while 
her beautiful cheeks were died with crimson, with 

Vol. I.— P 
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a fiilteriDg voice and trembling gesture, did be 
confess his passicm— a passion which alone justified 
his supplications to so much beauty, and to urorth 
80 far above his own. He, the child of the ocean, 
untutcNred in the arts and ways of men— unschooled 
-•unpolished, — he had but his adoration and the 
poor offer of his life and soul to make ; he might 
have added, and of a very handsome fortune lilso. 
She was too much confused to answer him ; but 
her countenance was enough, and he soon ended 
by thanking her in raptures for what had never 
been prcMiounced in words. 

I do not imagine that Miss Thomhaugh was 
precisely what ought to be called in love with Cap- 
tain Vivian; but though she was very fanciful, she 
was not foolishly romantic ; and, gratified by the 
devotion of such a heart, she consented with satis- 
faction to an engagement which was tointroduce 
her to the realities'of life under ausjnces so flatter- 
ing. Certainly she had known little of such reali- 
ties at present ; yet few possessed a riper under- 
standing for their years tlmn she. There was no- 
thing about her of that silly nonsense apt to attach 
to girls brought up as. she had been. Her mind, 
on the ccmtrary, though imaginative, was remark- 
able for its vigour and energy. Herfstther had 
infused a most happy touch of his own character 
into her disposition. 

When Miss Thomhaugh was engaged to be 
married, there were no nervous headaches — no de- 
pressions — ^no anxieties — no would and would not 
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proceedings^ She had no vain anticipations of life^ 
either as a paradise of passion, or a wilderness of 
disappointment. She did not suppose that even 
the sedulous affection of Captain Vivian could pre* 
serve her from her due share of its sorrows and its 
cares ;. but, so protected, she was ready to engage 
with them courageously. She expected much 
felicity in his attachment, much happiness in his 
society, but ecstacies were out of her head. 

As for him, he was less reasonable. His. love 
was of that kind which, when not justified by the 
chartns of his object, we regard as insanity ; and 
than which insanity itself cannot be more foreign 
to the usual habits of the mind. But I will not 
attempt to describe his raptures at the idea of pos- 
sessing this charming being. He loved as another 
Joved before him, " not wisely but too well.** His 
passion interfered with his modes of action — 
afiected his very tone and manners — ^gave at times 
an awkwardness, a niaiserie^ as the French have 
it, to his expression and gestures. These infallible 
isi^ns«of iEi genuine attachment provoked Miss 
Thornhaugh, sometimes, to exercise her powers of 
tormenting, in a way I was sorry to see. She, 
who was good-nature and kindness itself to everjr 
living being, was a little too hard sometimes upon 
this devoted lover ; but this never occured before 
her father. The admiral was so fond of Captain 
Vivian, that even the love be bore his daughtei^ 
seemed weak in comparison ; and I am quite surct 
that had be detected her in the qpmmission of any 
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of her little acts of tyranny, she would, darling as 
she was, have paid dear for it. 

Well 5 the engagement soon became matter of 
public«discourse ; settlements were being prepared. 
Captain Vivian made frequent visits at Middleton. 
That is to say, he made very brief absences. After 
one of these, he came, but not alone : he came, by 
the admiral's desire, accompanied by his particular 
friend, Mr. Laurence Hervey. 

Laurence and Captain Vivian had been attached 
from boyhood. Their parents, now all dead, had 
been connected by ties of the closest friendship, 
and the sentiment - seemed to have descend^ 
with, if possible, added intensity upon their sons. 
The children had, as long as circumstances 
would admitr been educated together ; and when 
the decided taste Harry showed for the sea, with 
the equal repugnance manifested to it by Lau- 
rence, at length separated them^ — ^as in parting <^ 
brothers— distance seemed to do nothing in. dimi- 
nution of affection, and they felt united^ky a tie too 
peculiar to • themselves to be weakened by compe- 
tition with newer attachments. Accustomed to 
share every thought and feeling with Laurence, 
Harry was all impatience to introduce him to his 
charming betrothed; and the admiral, tliscerning 
his wishes, had begged the pleasure of a visit from 
Mr. Hervey. 

Nothing could be more unlike in appearance than 
the two friends. I should imagine the contrast 
might have been carried through every feature of 
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theit dispositioDSr habits, views, and feelii^^ 
Captain Vivian, formed for activity, with light and 
animat d gestures and speaking, glowing, rather 
ruddy countenance. Laurence, tall, pale, with an 
air of languor amounting almost to extenuation; 
features of delicate outline, but strongly defined 
character ; a brow of reflection, almost of melan- 
choly; dark hair'shading it, though not heavily; 
eyes remarkably still, yet sufficiently expressive 
when he was speaking ; a very sweet voice, and a 
calm smile that was both soft and feeling. I re- 
marked, too, the extreme beauty of his hand ; the 
delicacy and whiteness of which, though the fingers 
were rather too l(Mig, added in a singular manner 
to the gracefulness of his appearance : for though 
less fashionable and complete, if one may say so, 
in his dress and manners, than Captain Vivian, he 
was perhaps as elegant in hii^ way. There cer- 
tainly was something in the unafiected repose, 
amounting almost to indifference, which charac- 
terized his face and deportment — still more refined 
than the carriage of a finished man of the world, 
which, after all, he might be said to want. 

I have ttxid their mental were as strongly con- 
trasted as their physical qualities. One was all 
life and action — the other all reflection and inquiry. 
While one pursued a brilliant profession with 
ardour, the other had chosen no profession at all ; 
preferrmg the gratification of his taste for study 
and speculation, to all the temptations of avarice 
or ambition. The one, quick and prompt, with a 
P 2 
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native vigour and good sense, which taught him, 
as it vrere, by instinct, how to proceed, reflected 
Uttle, read less, and did much ; the other, endowed 
with an acute and discerning mind, examined 
much, read immensely, and did nothing. Yet in 
some things they closely resembled each other. 
They were alike free from all that was narrow, 
selfish, or interested, in their nofions, and alike ex- 
empt from those irregular habits too comnM>nwith 
men of the world. 

They came in late— the candles were already 
lighted in the drawing-room — ^the fire blazing bright 
and crackling. The admiral always would have a 
good fire of an evening in September. 

I thought Miss Thornhaugh looked beautifully 
shy ; and yet there was the suspicion of a smile 
in the corners of her mouth, as Captain Vivian, 
with a little too* much fuss, and a little too much 
hurry (for, as I have remarked, honest true love 
does not make us graceful), presented to her his 
long-limbed friend, who looked very quiet, but ex- 
cessively shy too. The admiral, who happily saw 
nothing at all <^ these little awkwardnesses, wel- 
comed Mr. Hervey with his usual cordiality ; while 
I, who was always stupid, stirred the fire, cmd made 
the room so hot that Miss Thornhaugh could 
scarcely endure it 

** And now, my dear creature,'' said she, in her 
usual lively way, "as you have made my cheeks 
an admirable colour, may I trouble you to give me 
a screen, and bt me bbscure that nohk blaze a 
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little. Mr. Hervey, if I do not mistake, you will 
be glad to find another within your reach, and not 
very sorry for tea in this torrid zone. Captain 
Vivian, will you oblige me so far as to ring that 
bell ? How far have you come to^ay ?" 

** From town — and with four horses," said Lau- 
rence, quietly. 

" No doubt," said the admiral ; " Harry is not a 
fellow to loitqr in the chase— ^1 sails s^t, eh 7 how 
many knots an hour V\ 

" Indeed, sir, I kept no reckoning." 

" Ten to twelve miles an hour," said Laurence. 
" Captain Vivian had the wand of the enchanter ; 
and the horses flew, as if their impatience equalled 
bis own." 

" I cannot conceive why you will be in such a 
prodigious hurry. Captain Vivian," Eaid the young 
lady. " How vastly wise was he who said a man 
of sense may be in a haste, but never-—. . . ." but 
her father was there, and she pursed up her pretty 
mouth, dropped her eyes, and looked as innocent 
as a lamb. 

Tea came in, and was handed about. Miss 
Thornhaugh never made tea — t think that was a 
pity. I like the tea-board, and the hissing urn, and 
th^ people gathering round ; but every thing that 
looked in the least like being useful was quite out 
of character with her. She idled away her whole 
time. The admiral was too good a disciplinarian 
to render female interference necessary in his 
household ; and Miss Thornhaugh, though she pre- 
sided at his table and bis drawiog-room-— took no 
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part in his housekeeping. To tell the truths that 
was partly my doing-r-I had been the admiraPs 
secretary, and when his friendship made me a 
sharer of his fireside, my old habits made me love 
to be useful, and I became in fact the maftre 
d'hotel. 

While she was sipping her tea, how light arid 
gay was her attitude, how playful her smiles, as 
she turned from her father to her lover, from her 
lover to his friend ! for she had soon recovered her 
self-possession, and was all airy trifling. 

Captain Vivian looked as if he could not take 
his eyes from her face ; and this seemed to make 
her at times impatient ; and if their eyes met, she 
would turn hers almost haughtily away. His 
adoration was too undisguised, it is true, and it 
perhaps offended her taste and delicacy before a 
stranger. 

As for that stranger, he watched her also with 
looks of great, I might say, deep interest : but what 
surprised me extremely, I did not think he appeared 
to admire her very much. He was the first man 
I had ever seen who had the air of considering her 
with a critical eye. Every one, in general, was 
so fascinated by her charms— that even to investi- 
gate their source seemed impossible— far less to 
discern the slightest defect in them. When she 
spoke saucily, as she did once or twice to Captam 
Vivian, Laurence Jooked displeased; and when 
die addressed himself, with an insinuating polite- 
ness which I should have thought no mortal could 
resist, answered dryly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The next morning, Mr. Hervey was walking 
mnch in the garden by himself— musingly— as I 
thought — and when Captain Vivian reproached 
him for his stoicism that he could for a monyent 
absent himself from the society of so charming a 
creature, he smiled in his quiet way, and said :- — 

" Nay, Harry, don't desire me to be intoxicated, 
too. The spectacle of one man thus deprived of 
reason is surely enough at a time. You have 
emptied the cup yourself, and left no poison for 
your friend. But indeed," as Harry's brow dark- 
ened, '^she is a most beautiful and charming crea- 
ture, and furnishes the very best excuse a man 
could find for what— I beg your pardon — ^but really 
I cannot help it— does seem to me a strange infat- 
uation. You lovers appear to us sober men as 
the dancers do when I close my ears in a ball- 
room—one is at a loss to conceive what causes all 
this excitement and hurry. But don't be angry, 
Harry," for Captain Vivian looked heated. *• No, 
if I spoke truly, I should rather pity you, and could 
wish you did not love so well." 

" Perhaps," said Captain Vivian, with a sigh, 
** perhaps I do love too well — at least it is utterly 
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out of the question that such a fellow as I should 
meet with an equal return — ^but then she is an 
angel — and to adore her without reason or mea- 
sure appears to me all that is most reasonable in 
the world. Confess, Laurence, confess she is an 
an^l" 

^ An enchantress, without doubt,'' said Lau- 
rence. 

" But can you see a defect in that lovely face — 
that faultless form 1--^Don't lai:^ at me, Laurence. 
We are not accustomed to pass our days among 
such beings — we cannot imitate you landsmen — 
you philosophers, in a heartless indifference^ which 
I envy as little as you do me my devoted — my 
happy passion," 

Laurence smiled again ; but his friend did not 
see it They were joined by the admiral and his 
daughter. Captain Vivian was at her side— his 
arm was offered, with a look too submissive — ^it 
provoked her, and she would not take the arm. 

" No, no — ^not yet— let me enjoy my charming 
liberty while I may.—^For the love of Heaven, don't 
let us anticipate ! Mr. Hervey, I do hope you 
like my garden-r-I do hope you admire the 
taste with which I have arranged all these par- 
terres, and the knowledge* of botany I have dis- 
played. You are a botanist, I conclude. — Captain 
Vivian* assures me that .you know of every thing 
upon the earth,— and a]bove the earth, — and under 
the earth too, if he is to be credited. You know 
we sea-men are a wee bit superstitious, and whistle 
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for a wind, and see flying Dutchmen, and ard 
apt to fitncy science is art-magic— eh, Captain Vi- 
vian?" 

Captain Viyian looked annoyed. He was not 
exempt from trifling weaknesses of this sort ; and 
she had taught him to be ashamed of them. 

^If you arranged this flower-garden, Miss 
Thcnmhaugh^'' said Laurence, to turn the conversa- 
tion, ** I may safely compliment you on your sci- 
entific knowledge, whatever my own may be — ^it 
is remarkably well done.** 

^ Pooh,'' said the admiral, ^ she arrange it I she 
knows nothing about it. I should be sorry to see 
her poring over musty booksj tormenting my ears 
with long name»— or soiling her dainty hands with 
pottering in a garden.* — She knows a rose from a 
cabbage — ^that is enough for a sailor's daughter." 

** Alas, Mr. Hervey — all too true — ^there is no 
knowledge in me— I have at least abstained from 
that tree, if such there be in the garden. I believe," 
laughing, ** because it never was pointed out to 
me. I never was bid not — So I scarcely know 
one tree from another, except by its beauty. I do 
diink roses, and lilacs, and honey-suckles, most 
delightful creatures; but I abhor their clever 
names." 

** Then you have disposed them in those charm- 
ing arbours?" persisted Laurence. 

"Too idle for that— no, I have lefl all to the 
gardener — ^that old Adam— <lo you see him there, 
Mr. Hervey? — he loves this garden as if it were 
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hit child — his pwn creation. — It: is not that^-^r 
you may be sure those yew hedges^ with peacocks 
at the corners, are of the taste of our revered aj> 
cestors.^ — No, I never give m order-^t would 
break his heart if I did*'' 

" Then what do you do f* 

'^Ob, I flutter dbout as idle and unless as a 
butterfly— some think as ornamental," looking at 
her father-^*' some as volage and as trifling ;" and 
she glanced at Laurence-^then at Vivian. He 
was still looking out of countenance. ^ Ah, Cap- 
tain Vivian, why do you not come to my support, 
as usual? Why will you not give your voice 
with me for the bella cosa far nientel Confess 
we both of us delight in it— confess we are. content 
to worship the exquisiteness of nature, without 
anfilyzing — and dissecting — ^and examining— and 
losing all the charm, in accounting for it— like 
philosophers /" 

''So you literally do nothing," continued Lau- 
rence, amused. 

" So I literally do nothing — and I never mean 
.to do more. I think business the most ugly body 
in the world — ever since 1 read in ' Evenings at 
Home/ how she was dressed in a gray stufi*, and 
her sash stuck with knitting-needles, scissors, bod- 
Idhs, and crisping-irons. Acknowledge, Mr. Her- 
vey, that is not very attractive — except to the 
very wise." 

Her arm was ;n Captain Vivian's by this time. 
He had taken it on her addressing hiin^ and held 
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her hand in his. — She looked pleased and happy as 
he did. ^ We have a weakness for the lady with 
the wreath of roses, have we not, Captain Vivian V* 
The we gained a squeeze for the hand that he was 
holding. 

" I believe if you had on the stuff gown, knit- 
ting-kneedles, crisping-irons, and all, I should 
think even that enchanting. — ^But I prefer the 
roses." 

" I am sure I do,** said Laurence, " and I hope 
they may last for ever, that is all." 

** They would not be so sweet if they did," said 
she. 

Laurence looked pleased with her now ; as he 
afterward said, there was no resisting her onCajy- 
tain Vivian's arm — she had such a gay sweetness 
in her eyes — looked so happy — and made him so 
exquisitely sol Yet he confessed he could. not 
entirely like the situation of his friend. "He 
should love her less, if he would ensure his felicity 
— ^she ought to be controlled — she has been too 
long idolized— *her lover should exercise a certain 
authority over her — she would love him the better 
if he did — Harry might make her every thing one 
could wish, if he were not so foolishly in love-^ 
how can a man of his sense surrender himself so 
blindly to a wayward, wilful girl ? Marriage is a 
grave business— a man should not enterupon it as 
if be were beginning a romance — she must be the 
mistress of his family — the mother of his children. 
•Why does he induJge every whim, and flatter 
. Vol. L— Q 
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every caprice f But it is of no use reasoning with 
one in a dream — ^indeed it only vexes him — ^yet I 
do wish he would make her a little more afraid of 
him — respect him a little more." 

Laurence felt acutely whenever he saw Captain 
Vivian out of countenance at her raillery. He 
confessed that she was spri^tly, but that her wit 
luid scarcely sufficient poignancy to put a man of 
spirit out of countenance. His pride seemed of- 
fended for his friend; thought had he been in 
Harry's place, he would himself little have heeded 
Miss Thomhaugh's playful impertinence — but he 
could not endure to see Captain Vivian's mortified, 
erea^falien look before her. — It sometimes made 
Um so irritable that he became reaUy uiqust, and 
took that amiss ia her which, on any other ocea- 
A>n9 he would have thought the most innocent 
malice in the world. 

** I confess hcHiestly/' said he to her, with some 
laperity, one day, after a little scene had passed 
of the nature I have alluded to ; "I would cut and 
WB if I were Harry — I never will believe that a 
iwman esteems the man she dares to trifle with in 
this mann^ ; and if you do not esteem him» and 
that immeasurably, allow me to say, you want a 
disoemment into character — common to all the 
rest of the world.'! 

^ I flatter myself I can discriminate as justly as 
some infinitely wiser, and all that, than myself— 
and know how to appreciate these characters of 
immeasurable perfection ; but if Captahi Vivian ex- 
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pects to have me in a perpetual attitude of ad»* 
ration, at his inefiable qualities — I tell his frieiid» 
and I am ready to tell himself, that he is mistaken." 
> ^' He is very much mistaken in putting hinuidl 
into that atdtude with respect to yours." 

** No doubt— others are more measured in thek 
sentiments — but I know you don't like me, Mr« 
Hervey — and I can't think why." 

** To be sure " said Laurence, and he could not 
help smiling, '* it is difficult to find a why for not 
adoring a being so faultless." 

" I don't fancy myself without faults, whatever 
you may think — ^but I do detest being told of them. 
My father never tells me of them — Captain Vivian 
I believe really likes me all the better for tfaem--^ 
so it would be quite a pity to correct them merely 
for a whim of yours." 

"A great pity; certainly — faults are delightful 
things — unfortunately, they are a sort of thing of 
which the charm has a trick of escaping. — Men 
sometimes get weary of being tormented — and their 
feelings refuse, after a certain period, to accept 
carelessness for kindness, and indifiS&rence for «ifr 
fection." 

" Indifference r 

"Yes, Miss Thon^augfa, indifierence.'*^If I 
were a woman — ^if I were you, I think I should 
adore Harry — I love him well now-Jbut to be hi* 
chosen, his beloved — ^tolmve excited all the passion 
of that honest heart, to have melted such a higb 
spirited temper to very girlish so&nem^HsM be- 
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cause be is weak, but because — his feelings are sa 
•trong. — Would I, if I were a woman, trifle with 
such a heart ? — ^No, I should love deeply, seriously, 
earnestly — ^as he ought — as he deserves to be loved. 
Knowing how infinitely my nature and qualities 
were inferior to his — I would not childishly en- 
deavour to lower him to my standard. — ^No — I 
would try to merit the partiality I had inspired. — 
To do credit to the choice he had made." 

** Vastly fine — You know very much about the 
matter. I shall be content with studjring to please 
him.— Whatever my ignorance in other matters 
may be, do confess I understand that. I don't 
think he hates me yet — do you 7 — ^Do you think he 
ever will T And do you really believe, if I were 
to go moping about — striving to be excellent — and 
deserving, and worthy of such a paragon — which 
Heaven knows I never shall be — that he would like 
it ? Pooh ! you are a child in these matters — all 
t?ise, and grave, and most melancholily disapprov- 
ing as you now look. We shall do very well if 
you will let us alone — I am breakii^ him in — he 
will go beantiftilly in harness by-and-by — ^you your- 
self shall confess it — I am more fit to drive than 
he — ^you know I am, and ^ 

" And he is a great fool," said Laurence, bitterly. 

" And what are you, Mr. Hervey ? — Can you 
possibly be so very absurd — *^ 

*• I see you don*t care for himn— you could not, if 
you did, use him as you da" 

" Dcxi't I? So muck the worse for him. — W« 
shall see whether any one will care more for yra^ 
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Fine as you are, Mr. Hervey, you may be glad if 
you are. ever loved like Harry Vivian.** 

And so she left him, rather hastily ; and away 
she went to Harry, whom she found somewhat 
sdCky, in the drawing-room ;, and lavished on him 
such a thousand pretty smiles and wiles, that they 
were the best friends in the world before Laurence, 
in his indolent, lounging manner, had reached the 
house. 

When he entered, he was convinced that all was 
forgiven-^that half a dozen soft words had dissi- 
pated all Captain Yivan's indignation, and thai 
Harry was more a slave than ever. He sighed 
and he smiled— She looked up at him, as he en- 
tered the room, with a sort of triumphant ^ you 
see how it is" air — and then glanced with a little 
saucy smile at Captain Yivian-^-Laurence felt 
angry again. — " She is deceiving him," he thought. 

Laurence was greatly mistaken. — But, unfor- 
tunately, he had a bad opinion of women: he 
thought them, for the most part, shallow in their un- 
derstandings, volatile in their feelings, and capri- 
cious in their tempers ; He believed every. womau^ 
at heart, a coquette, taking pleasure in exercising 
an empire over men, by playing with their best 
affections, which she recompensed with very little 
return of her own. — He had lived tnudk in the 
great world, and had taken his ideas of the sex 
from what he witnessed in the haunts of fashion 
and dissipation. — In truth, he was little a believer 
in virtue of any sort, for he bad seen so much cant^ 
Q2 
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pretence, and hypocrisy, that he always distrusted 
appearances. He ought, with this temper, to have 
placed some confidence in the reality of Miss 
Thomhaugb's good qualities, because she was so 
hr at least from affecting any — ^but he looked upon 
her with a jaundiced eye ; he almost would not be 
pleased. — He could not tolerate the empire she ex- 
ercised over his friend, especially as he believed, 
and justly, that it was of a nature that wedlock 
would not destroy; he thought Harry was be- 
witched to see so many virtues^ as well as so many 
charms^ in his idol->4ie never suspected how he 
might himself be bewitched and bear an eye dis- 
torted by prejudice. Miss Thomhaugh was in 
feet much more i^esembling the faultless image in 
Harry's heart, than the idle trifler of his own 
imagination.. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

So things went on, Miss Thornhaugh little di- 
verted from her amusement by the grave looks of 
the philosopher— who, indeed, to tell the truth, was 
no very great favourite with any of us. We had 
our own ways of proceeding, may-be not the wisest 
in the world, and we looked with little kindness 
upon the man who appeared, if not absolutely to 
disapprove, at least not much to relish them. 
Captain Vivian, I could see, leaned to our side of 
the question, and was in some measure less entirely 
CMie with Mr. Hervey than he had been ; Laurence 
perhaps perceived this, and attributing it to the in- 
creasing influence of Miss Thornhaugh, it was not 
likely to augment his satis&ction in that influence. 
All these diflerent feelings at play produced scenes 
lively and* entertaining enough to the observer of 
human character, as I, from that chair on the lower 
»ide of the fire, which it was my privilege to oc- 
cupy just opposite the admiral's — ^used to be. 

Miss Thornhaugh caught a cold. — This cold was 
90 very becoming, that I half suspeeted.it was only 
a manceuvre of coquetry. Her face tied up witb 
an elegant lace handkerchief, contrastitag delicately 
with h%v fitf hair— two eyes looking most pioi^ 
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Yokingly bright and saucy above all the wrappings 
of an invalid — half a dozen cachemeres, as it is now 
the fashion to call them, about her, hung on her 
shoulders, or over her arms, forming the most 
charming draperies around her beautiful figure, or 
thrown with happy negligence upon half the 
chairs and couches in the room. — Surely never 
sickness was more captivating. Captain Vivian 
was happy— tendii^ her, as only seamen, of all 
men on earth, know how. He was so gentle a 
nurse, it was a pity there was not mor^ real occa- 
sion for his services. — Mr. Hervey seemed more 
out of humour than ever— especially when, after 
she had been reposing on the sofa covered up to 
the nose whispering and chatting with Harry, who 
sat close by the head of the couch — a wave of the 
curtain might give a glance of, a charming moon- 
light, and she would be up in an instant, and on the. 
shining gravel walk, — may-be with a shawl, may-be 
without, just as it happened* 

Could Captain Vivian, who followed her to as- 
mst her in gathering her bunches of roses and ge- 
raniums, and who attended her through all the 
mazes of the garden, object to such imprudence 1 
He remonstrated, as much as he thou^ it his 
duty, and was but too happy to have his remon- 
strances disregarded. The admiral never troubled 
his head with precautions, nor with fears ; he did 
not believe, I think, that there was such a tlung as 
sickness in the world — his lovely daughter had 
given hioa no experience of itr-^Hei maladies 
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were usually of this light nature, and she was ac- 
customed to manage them as best pleased herself. 

She came in again with a colour like a rose, 
coughing furiously. 

" A delightful evening, Mr. Hervey. . Only con- 
ceive. Captain Vivian — there is your friend with 
that very book which he has had in his hand these 
three days. There, read away f and she threw 
an immense heap of flowers over it. 

"Even this. Miss Thornhaugb," looking up 
gravely, ** shall not tempt me to seem the thing 
that is not — nor to say that you are wise to go out 
this evening — ^nor that Harry is wise to allow you. 
How you cough T 

** Well, I confess that I do cough, but I am cer- 
tain this charming air can only do me good, for 
thisrdom is insufferably hot ;" and she threw up 
the window, and stood with her shiawl thrown neg- 
ligently over her, just before it 

J* Well, Miss Thomhaugh, it is no aifiiir of 
mine. But I do wonder, adiiiiral^^I do wonder, 
Harry. Why Vivian ! she will be in a fever to- 
morrow.** 

She coughed again. 

."My dear Miss Thomhaugh, ...•** said Cap- 
tain Vivian, and he made a gesture to shut the 
window. 

"No," said she;^ obstinately enough, but in a low 
voice ; " not to jJease him. Captain Vivian, if 
you are his slave, I am not-<— I will do nothing at 
A» bidding.". 
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^ Not even when he is right P 
. ''Not even when he is right-^but he never is 
right— except when he is ng^Af cross," 

** Then, for my sake, Ifiez, do be persuaded ; it is 
so very cold." 

" For jrour sake I ah, that is prettily said ; I do 
not mean expressed^ every one says that. Bnt, 
Harry, you are sure you dmi't ask me, because he 
bids you ? I hate tyrants. Shut the window." 

And she came back, shivering, and lodking as 
paie as she before had looked red. Laurence now 
spoke out. He certainly was a strange kind of 
person, with all his air of quiet lai^uor — he could 
be so authoritative — yet he never even raised his 
vtHoe; and everybody mmded what he said, though 
he spoke so low and car^ssly, as it were. 

^ Miss Tbomhaugb, I may be a tyrant---I wish 
I were absolute here, and I woidd seikl you to bed. 
Captain Vivian, you don't understand coughs — ^I 
do-^and tell you that if this goes cm long-^" 

«*To bed, indeed!" said she, "like a scolded 
cbfld 1 I shall do no such thing." 

"You had better." 

"Indeed, Miss Thomhaugii — ^you are ill^— do 
confess it for once," said Captain Vivian, plead- 
ii^y. 

" Gro to bed," said Laurence. 

" Then i w<mi%" said sfae, provoted at his inter- 
firence. " I wonder how in the name of heaven 
we exiitai before Mr. Lavurence Hervey came 
among us. Such a set of foolish, ignorant children t 
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It is a mercifd thing we got od at all. I wonder 
whether I am to. be allowed, roost wise signor, to 
get up in the morning— if» like a chidden child» I 
go to bed now 7" 

**Nor 

"You will be very glad of that, for one," — a 
violent fit of coughing, and her hand at her side. 

"Why don't you go to bed?** reiterated Lau- 
rence. 

" Why, you had better, my dear^'' said the adr 
mural, lifting his head from a book of charts whidi 
he was studying. " I never heard you cough so 
before: what Mr. Laurence says is really very 
wise. Bed is the profter place for you. Dont go 
on coughing in that way.'' 

" Oh I to be sure — ^now I must go. Harry, the 
longest day I Uve, I never will forgive you for 
making a master of that tiresome man. Any 
more orders?" courtesying to him with a vexed 
ironical air, as she took the candle Captain Vivian 
presented. 

" No more," said Laurence, risings and looking 
as if he would not be provoked. " I wish you a 
very good night, Miss Thornhaugh — and that you 
may not find cause, before morning, to be less 
angry with me than you are now." 

Cause enough she had, at least, to acknowledge 
the wisdom o( Us advice. We did not see her 
again .in the drawing-room for three weeks* Mr. 
Hervey had often proposed to leave us durii^ this 
time, but the distnos of Captain Yivian was so 
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excessive, at the danger into which Miss Thorn- 
haugh had been thrown by his and her imprudence, 
that he was easily persuaded to remain near him. 
I must say he was very kind on this occasion, 
showing his friendship by a series of affectionate 
attentions, wMch quite surprised me, from a person 
of so indifferent a temper. 

Miss Thornhaugh at length appeared again, 
looking pale and thin, but not one whit subdued in 
spirit. She was, if possible, more wilfd than ever, 
and seemed determined to make the best of the 
«hort time allowed her, to torment her lover and 
his friend. 

I say short time— and h^ malice was perhaps 
increased by that circumstance. Captain Vivian 
had, during her convalescence, been pleading hard 
for shortening the period of his probation. She 
had resisted and expostulated and reiused^ — but a 
" Pooh, pooh, nonsense," from her father had settled 
the matter at once. A month, and they were to 
be married. 

Well — she came 'down, as I said, not quite in 
humour at this, and with a spirit which seemed 
only to have gathered strength with what might 
have quelled that of another. There happened to 
be a lady sitting in the drawing-room, who had 
called upon her, and among other female chat, the 
lady began to lament that Miss Thornhaugh <:ould 
not be present at the hunt ball, which was to take 
place in a few days. 

''Not be present 1 My dear Mrs. Grandison, 
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what eoald possibly put so strange a ndtion into 
your head 7 1 shall most certainly be there*^ 

^* You ?" said Captain Vivian. 

Laurence was standiqg in a comer of the room. 
He only Kfted* up his eyes with a sigmficant 
•^Whewr 

She was provoked at tliis, for she saw it She 
gave him a hasty » angry glance^'and turned her 
heiifd qmckly away» It wab to vex him that*[$he 
said, 

^ Yes, Mrs* Grandison* I shall most certainly 
go— Lord Edward Beaoehamp is steward. T 
would not miss it for the universOi^ 

** Oh) no !" said Mrs. Grandison, who viras a silly 
woman enough^aughing afifectedly,^ I remember; 
my dear» that he was a great admirer of yours. 
In gi^atitudey you ought to go. You wUl break his 
heart if you don^t" 

^ And there will be a coxcomb tiie less,^ said 
the admiral, gruffly. 

^ A coxcomb r said Mrs. Grandison ; <* La ! ad- 
miral, bow can you say so 7 He^s a most degant 
creature* Is he not, Miss Thomhaught'' 

" I always thought so,** was the answer. " But 
heye, we can relish noihing but quarter-deck man- 
ners*** 

I felt sorry she said Aat— i-very sorry. So 
was she, when the admiral spoke-^** Miss Thorn- 
baugh, that is the first speech of yours I ever wished 
unsaid.** 

««Tben I wish my toi^ue had been bitten off 

Vol. L— R 
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before I had said it, dearest papa," was the sweet* 
tempered reply, going up lo him and smiling so 
gently. But her eyes flashed as she added — **^ Let 
no one ebe take it as an apology." 

Captain Vivian coloured and looked down. His 
face, when his feelings were wounded, took>so 
sweet and melancholy an expression, I wondered 
she could resist it 

** Too bad," said Laurence, aloud, and left the 
room. 

Mrs. Grandison took leave, and we felt more un- 
comfortable after she was gone^ 

At last. Captain Viviaa raised his head, and with 
a gravity and authority I had never seen him 
assume before, though it became him well, ad* 
vanced and said, — 

*< Perhaps the time is not yet come when I am 
warranted in making a request, idmost amounting 
to; a command?" 

^ A command ! No, indeed 1" 

**/have not foiigotten, if you have, what I suf- 
fered in consequence of my weak ai^iuiescence in 
former impri^Klence^ May I beg that it may not be 
repeated?" 

. ""Sturdy be£K[ing, sir I I always refuse such 
petitioners !" 

•* You will not refuse me, Ifiee ?" , 
," I shall, Captain Vivian." 

** I am very ^ny foi: it,"--lo^ing hurt, but not 
abashed, as usual. 

^ You cannot possibly suppose that I shall give 
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up going to a ball, when a very old and valued 
friend is steward, merely — . . .Lord Edward would 
be excessively surprised that I, of all people, should 
stay away—" 

** And what in the devil's name," thundered the 
admiral (she had quite forgotten that he was 
present), << does it signify what ten thousand per- 
fumed puppies, like Lord Edward, think, or don't 
think T If Harry says you had better not go, why 
you had better not go," — and so saying, he went 
out of the drawing-room. 

" No," said Captain Vivian, in the low tone of 
deeply wounded feeling ; " I beg leave to retract 
my interference. If my wishes," — with softness 
again—** if my anxiolis wishes, if my past sufferings, 
all pl^d in vain — Inez, if they plead in vain— why 
— I have no desire to exercise an influence that re- 
quires a father's command to enforce it I beg 
your pardon. Miss Thomhaugh — I have presumed 
upon my happiness too far — I see it in your eyes 
— I had presumed — fool ! — puppy I — that my 
wishes- — my peace — my , . . ." 

His eyes were speaking volumes of tender elo- 
quence^-hers were beginning to melt — she was 
evidently relenting. I was about to leave the 
room, when, unluckily, Mr. Hervey re-entered. 

The change was curious. Her figure, bending 
to catch the whispering accents of her lover, who 
spoke low, and with his head bent down — her 
veiled eyes seeking the ground — ^the softened ex- 
pressicNi of her countenance-^all changed like a 
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charm. She was erect in an instant-— her eye 
sparkling — her lip curling and — 

" Upon my wordj Captain Vivian, you require 
vastly too much," was her reply. 

** I am answered," said he, and retreated a few 
paces. 

She ran on, as people sometimes do who wish to 
be contradicted, — ** So strange, to oppcuse in &is 
obstinate manner a trifling pleasure on which I had 
set my heart — the last pleasure of the sort I shall 
ever enjoy. Adieu all such things for me, in a 
week or two. A mere caprice on your part— a 
mere exercise of tyranny, to which you have been 
-urged, I make no doubt, by that most expert rego* 
Jator of young ladies' affairs, that delicate censor of 
female proprieties, Mr. Laurence Hervey. I know 
ius creed well enough. We are to be restrained, 
and controlled, and guided, even in the most insig-t 
jpdficant matters. No exercise <^ discretion even. 
kk trifles for us. We are not gifted, at least some 
of us, it would seem, with good sense, or good taste 
enough to decide for ourselves. But be has mis- 
taken his game— or your game, if he thinks to rule 
mel I detest tyranny — I abhor jealous tyrants^ 
and all their caprices — and to show I detest them, 
here I vow ! — ^ 

" Oh, Miss Thomhaugh T crfed I, quite forget- 
ting how improper it was in me to int^ere. 
. *^ Even you T said she, turning quickly rottB|d. 
•*This is too bad.> What a xoinbination !— Poor 
Captain Vivian I — ^wbat, dp you require 90 saneb 
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support to make your part good ? I am sorry, sir, 
that we cannot discuss our trifling disagreements 
without taking the whole world into our confix 
dence,** — ^looking at us all with sovereign contempt- 
" Lord Edward Beauchamp, I'll engage for it, re- 
tains no advocates." 

" Perhaps not," said Captain Vivian. *■ He is 
happier in that than I am." 

^ He ought to be. He can manage bis affairs of 
the heart without being backed by his friends." 

** If all this tirade be directed agamst me, Misn 
Thomhaugh," said Laurence, at length, ''you may 
spare yourself the trouble of continuing it. I beg 
to say that so ridiculous an idea as that of support- 
iDg Captain Vivian's cause with you, never entered 
into my head. I confess, I have ti^en the liberty 
<Mice or twice to remonstrate with you, because I 
own it did appear to me that I wias the only crea- 
ture in the whole circle of your acquaintance suffi- 
ciently insensible to your fascinations to possess 
the power of doing it with any eflfect. I may have 
been romantic enough to conceive that truth, when 
pointed out, might be admitted by a mind so candid 
as I once thought yours. I believed too, as the 
friend of Captain Vivian, what I might have to 
0&r would be received with an indulgence it 
odierwise had not merited. I • • • ." 

•* No," interrupted Harry ; ** not as my friend. 
That is the last claim you should prefer, to the in- 
dulgence of liiez. She is right ; she despises a pas« 
sicm too humUe— 4oo uncontrolled. She contemns 
R2 
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the possession of a heart that has, in its exoeiB of 
dievotion, perhaps forgotten to respect itself. To 
be a subject for capricious tormenting has been the 
highest excitement I have been able to afford her. 
To be led captive, to adorn the triumph of anotfaer^ 
is perhaps the best reward she destines for ray in-. 
fifttuation. But thai I have still sense enough to re* 
sist. She shall not risk a life too precious, in 
order to indulge in that pleasure.' fiihtf may go ta 
this hunt-ball— I will not.** 

He turned away, for his voice faltered. He 
was evidently deeply wounded. 

She locked up at Laurence — his eyes were fixed 
on the ground — he seemed veiy sorry — ^fortunately 
she could not read the marked disapprobation in 
them which always drove her to defiance. So she 
turned to Captain Vivian, who had walked id a 
window, evidently struggling for that victory over 
himself which he felt that he ought to achieve* 
She hesitated a moment — then rapidly crossed the 
room. 

*• Harry Vivian, I beg your pardon. I have be* 
haved in a v^ry silly and unworthy manner to yovf 
before these witnesses. It is right they shoukd hear 
me aisknowledge it I do acknowledge that I hate 
ttifled with yoiur good opmion in a manner that 
merits the severe punishment of losing it for ever ^ 
but restore it to me this onde — ] will not forfoit it 
agiftin. I will certainly not go to this hunt-ball, as 
you tb«ak I ought not. 

^ Mr. Hervey f-rr^^ softneaa with vUdi sltt 
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had spoken to, and looked at Captain "Vivian, giv* 
ing way before her native spirit, as she turned with 
a sparkling determination to him — ^•^ Mr. Hervey 1 
be pleased to believe this apology has no reference 
to your interference, and that I can perform my 
duty to Captain Vivian without assisttince of 
yours." 

**I never doubted it,'* was his quiet answer; 
** and I own, I think you have at last acted — (I beg 
your pardon) as you ought at first to have done i** 

It was my turn to feel angry then. The tears 
were in my old foolish eyes at what I thought so 
generous a submisision. I knew how much such a 
condescension must have cost her, and while Cap- 
tain Vivian took her hand and raised it to his lips» 
kissing it, I was bidding God bless them from the 
bottom of my heart. What Mr. Hervey said 
sounded strangely cold and hard to my ears ; but 
she did not seem to care about it. He went away 
the next morning, and this was the last of the 
lovers' quarrels. 

Miss Thornhaugh from this time did seem sub- 
dued, that is to say, there was a tenderness and 
softness about her, which might somewhat impair 
those brilliant flashes of wit, whims, and gayety, 
than which, I used to think, nothing on earth could 
be more enchanting; but her softness proved more 
bewitching still. It is a comparison often made — 
perhaps stale and commonplace — but so I have 
seen the silver moon on a clear still night, tinting 
that sweet garden with a trembHng pallid lustre ; 
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bestowing a staid and sober radiance on the wit* 
deraess of bowers and thickets, a tender brilliancy 
on those {feasant waters — and then I have been 
led to think that hours there are yet more beauti- 
fuly yet more impressive, than even tbose of the 
glorious, shining, beaming day. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Thbt, were married. 

Bright shone the nm. through the>asi]^ slgr^^ 
-merrily rang the bella from ourtaQ.cfaureb«steepje, 
which rose behind a gprove of trees, at^tfae oppodte 
end of the. town firom Middletim Gpurt^as the ad- 
mirars house was called. Captain Vivian's ele- 
gant carriage-and^foury the BdnuraPs chariot, of 
sober green, and the carriages <^one or two of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, whose daught^ers^weM 
invited to the wedding, fiBed the courtyard wifli 
an unusual air of hurry and buatle — ^whik thelitde 
town wore an appe»rancQ of festivity ,and .gaye^, 
wfaic^ reminded me of 'things I had seen in foneig^ 
Catholic countries, where ^y.hai^e^A custom of 
adorning their houses, on occasion of their many 
processions, with pieces of tapestry of gaudy 
colours suspended .^om thehr windows. 

As had been the custom. in the. town of Middle- 
jbon» from time immemorial^ on occasion. of the 
marriage of any memlier of thie fiunily pftheooart 
-^the streets were garianded With flowers^ d» 
windows and doors of the houses b^ecked with 
.ev^Kgneens and. roses, aud fiUed with fio^ i^wait- 
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ing in joyous expectation the approach of the gay 
procession. 

Down from her chamber at length came the 
lovely bride. — The transcendently lovely bride — ^1 
must use a big word. She was attired in a white 
dress ; her raven hair, her dark piercing eyes, 
softened by the delicate veil that hung over — as 
one may have seen on a fine moonlight night the 
brilliant orb softened, but not concealed, by shad- 
owy vapour. Those animated features composed 
by modesty and by sentiment Those lips, wont 
to be parted by such flashing smiles, if I may use so 
strange an expression, now closed with a pendve- 
ness that was more captivating than any thing I 
had ever before, or have ever since seen. 

She came down the. ancient masnve mahogany 
staircase, surrounded by the young ladies, her 
fiiends, who were to officiate as bridesmaids, 
loddng like a tall virgin-lily among the other 
flowers, tripping softly, hal^reluctantly forward, 
that smdl and delicate foot relieved by the dark 
stair she was treading. 

There we stood to receive her-^die admiral and 
I, his faithful Achates, on one side — Captain Vi- 
vian, the picture of graceful gallantry as I thought, 
on the other-— behind him his friend Mr. Hervey. 

I will only say of Captain Vivian that I never 
saw a more charming countenance, one more fvdl 
of manly joy and tenderness, await a bride, as be 
leaned eagerly fcnrwM'd on the first appearance of 
the group 'at the head of the fttanrs. The admiral 
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wag as erect as ever^— perhaps more erect than 
ever; his countenance beaming with pride and 
exyltaUon— an honest parent's best of pride— rat 
the approach of bis lovely dai^hten Aji for me, 
my old eyes were, lus usual, filling— ^I cannot look 
upon any thing very beautiful without being 
touched by this contemptible weakness. — The eyes 
of Mr. Hervey never moved from Miss Thorn- 
haugh, and I thought^ at last, he did regard her with 
something like the admiration die merited. 
, The adipiitd handed his daughter for the last 
time to his own carriage ; the rest of us followed 
as we might, and we were soon dashing thrdu^ 
thetowut 

I ought not to omit, thi^ among the ladies as* 
sembled <m this occasion was Mist Dorothea — or, 
I. should rather say. Miss Vivian — She was a sister 
of Captain tiarry — ^but, as I have heard, above 
twenty years older than,himsel£ He said ahe had 
been very handsome it her youth. — Everybody 
d^Iared that she was ^ most excellent and supe- 
ri<Hr woman. — ^As for her beauty, that was rather 
an old story— ^r that remained of it now. was a 
long thin face^ with large, hard-looking eyes, a 
slight, regularly. formed nose, and lips thin and 
compressed — she carried her lofty figure perfectly' 
eiect, never bending her head except for a sort of 
^iff bow, which she intended as the extreme of 
cottrtesy.p— Her immoveable firigidity formed cer- 
tjAnly a remarkable contrast with the flexible 
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figure Md ever-vuryfaig cocoiteftitin^se of Miss 
ThornlMfugh* 

Possibly A6 mlgtit be rery good t at le^st, she 
said a gceat deal ab^t goodness ; never went to 
akf pabHc an^usmfitents, was always employed in 
goveibiii^ andadViSii]^ ttie poor — distributing good 
bocriEs^^j^residflsg at societies schools^ and so on 
'-^'I ca^notitbink'what made me find her so disa- 
gqM«aUd 

I dorft kiiow why dife was invited to Captsdn 
Yvnntfu wsedding; Sh^ looked strangely grim 
tod oiit of ' plac^ amobg all thOi»e merry yovtng 
people at'the' wedding breakfasl^^llke death's b^ad 
at a feast, as they say, and she had a certain dig^ 
Biied air of disapprcdbalidn at tim^^s on her conn* 
tsnance^ wfaeti sh^ looked at my dear, sweet Mim 
Thornhaugh, which made me hate her^-^such a 
eonti^ast' to h^r brothlsrl 

What a pretty bireakfaal it iWa»*-^hat wedding' 
bfttaiiastl Ti^ admind wonkt put the bride and 
bridegrocnn side by side/ She resisted, in her jJay^ 
fal way^ aroi said she haled suoh old-fashioned 
doii^, and shotild sit' by her husband's friend, Mr. 
Hervey. Laur^oe did not look as if he cared 
enough about' the privilege to be go indulged — she 
had been amoving herself &e day before by ban- 
lering^jiim, and he did n6t like it; So I was glad 
to see iier<sit'by one 'who ^^rized her, and doted on 
h^, luAd idoli^i^d her-«^^ven more than her fond, 
fond fsither; oi? tier more fend 9kd more foolish old 
friend. 
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She tock me aside after breakfast, and gmng 
ne a small box whidi oontained a plaia dag with 
a fitone of great ralue, begged me to wear it fer 
her sake. 

'*i need not recooimend my dearest* dearetfl 
fiither to you, Mr« Roper-^-^you love him as weU 
as I can do— you have served him better far — ^but 
if ever you for a mometrt feei coldness creepiog 
on between you and yoor old friend, look upott 
this talisman — rem^nbi^ the daughter far away 
who loves fou dearly, but would die for him.*' 

Tears were in her radiant eyes as she spGte««> 
tears that a£^ted me mucfa^they rarely were 
seen from Miss Thomhaugh — ^but though she boc^e 
np coorageoosly, they fell in streams, as she flung 
her arms round the old admiral's neck,and pressed 
kiss after kiss on his rugged countenance, bidding 
him farewell, and answering his blessings by her 
prayers. 

But the leave-taking was oven— Harry Vman 
placed his bride in Uie carriage, the horses which 
liad been pawing, and prandng, and tearing up 
4jsie gravel-walk in a shocking manner, dashed for- 
ward, and away they flew. 

How dull everyone feels when a wedding is over, 
and the young couple gonel all the excitement 
and interest of the story at an end, the book closed, 
and everybody dismissed to common life onoc 
tnore; to that common life so irksome to our 
aaiures, to our high imaginative natures, that we 
«re all incessantly striving, though almost unknown 

Vol. L-S 
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to ourselves, to escape its monotony— some by 
action, some by romantic revery, some by virtuous 
exertion for others, some by vicious indulgence of 
themselves — striving to excite those high powers 
which seem to lie undisclosed within the heart of 
man. But love I alas I it seems to me that love is 
the only passion which thoroughly and entirely 
possesses this hidden power ; and I am inclined to 
think that it is to this, and to this alone, that that 
divinity owes his hold upon minds of the best and 
fairest order. He comes under so seducing an 
aspect — with visions so beautiful, though so false 
— ^with promises so sweet, yet so vain — ..... 
But where am I straying? I have not the wit to 
moralize — and though I think a good deal, how 
should I put. down my thoughts in a form to be 
useful to others? I who have lived upon the 
stormy roaring waters, listening to the hoarse 
voice of the seaman, submitting to the stem laws 
of naval discipline ; where should I find skill to 
speak of the softer passions ? — of that softest, most 
treacherous of passions — whose voice, like that of 
the fabled Syrens, mentioned in Mr. Pope's Odys- 
sey, so enchanted men that when they heard, 
Aough the cruel rocks, whitened with the bones of 
the betrayed, stood gloomily warning before their 
eyes,— they could not, they would not, but listen — 
they could not, they would not, but be lost. 

We stood all of us some time on the steps. — The 
wind had risen a little, and those large old elms 
were rocking to and fro, and the rooks waving on 
their branches. The admiral was looking up, as it 
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seemed, towards them — I, rather troubled at the 
state in which our beautiful gravel walk appeared, 
was treading up and down, with my hands in my 
pockets, endeavouring to repair the* damage with 
my feet. — Mr. Hervey, in a deep re very, was 
walking to and fro beneath the trees — the ladies 
sauntering under the portico. — Nobody had much 
to say, until Miss Vivian courteously approached 
the admiral, and begged to order her carriage. A 
signal for the young ladies to order theirs. 

At this little stir, Mr. Hervey came up, with — 
" And it is time, admiral, I should order mine." 

" Yours 1 why you are not going to leave Us 
yet, Mr. Hervey ? I and my old friend here shall 
be lost by ourselves. — Where are you for ?" 

*• For the continent," said Laurence. " For 
Paris." 

" Sorry for it," said the admiral, who never could, 
or indeed had tried, to conquer the anti-gallican 
prejudices of the days of naval victories and bum- 
pers of port. "What the devil must all you 
youngsters go to Paris for, now-a-days 1 What 
will you learn there— except to make a palaver 
and strike your colours ?" 

" Much worse than that," said Miss Vivian, 
gravely. " He will learn to read Voltaire, and 
deny his Maker." 

^« It is not necessary to go to Paris to do the first," 
said Laurence. " Nor is the second an inevitable 
consequence of such a proceeding." 

" As for Voltaire, and Rousseau," said the ad- 
miral, " and a heap of infidel French jacobins, who 
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pestered the world ^Kdieii I was of yonr age, Bfr. 
Lftorence ; I don't luppose there's miicfa ia theii 
lublusk to hurt such a head as younH-hot I hate 
Paris^-I h^e the Frendi, and all their ways— their 
eoxcomb airs — ^their kkksbaws— their eongee»^ 
their high-flying» nonsensicdy republican trash. • . .^ 

^ Their irreligion/' again interrupted Miss Yiviant 
«* their horrid infidelity— their licentious profligacy 
---their contempt of all ^ laws of morality and 
decency.'* 

** Really, Miss Vivian," said Laurence, "you 
give the second, if nc^ the first, nation in the world 
lather hard measure." 

" I give Ihem what diey deserve," said she, an* 
grily, " and I wonder at — and i always shall wonder 
at^-and regr^ too^ Mr. Hervey, your partiality 
for a nation so odious and so dangerous. I know 
what Isay has never the slightest influence with 
jw» — but I shall live to see you repent of your 
oontempt for aiU that is sacred and respectable-^ 
and your foolish engoument — I hate to use a French 
wvHrd — ^for this blasphemous and licentious na* 



** Indeed, Miss Vivian," said Laurence, dryly, •♦^l 
don't know where you learned so much about their 
licentmisness and profligacy. It cannot be that 
you have stolen a march upon us, and made a little 
actual experience at Paris. I am rery much 
i^Graid you must have been reading wicked Frendi 
novels." 

<* Frendi novels I— no, indeed I— but wiAont pol- 
hiting the naind with soeh readiai^ or disguflting 
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cm&fn nicer tense by visiting Paris, one may, if one 
looses to observe, form a judgment of the ways 
of thinking pecuHar to a nation, and draw an in^ 
lerence as to their probable consequences. I know 
what I say — I abhor utterly French irreligion, 
French indelicacy, French gallantry. No son of 
mine, nor daughter of mine^— had I been a mother 
-Hshould have been contaminated by communica- 
tion with a nation— which I lo<^ upon as that 
monster typfied in the sacred, mysterious, yet un- 
sealed book — as making many nations drunk with 
die cup of her iniquities; as the mother of blasphe- 
mies, the great mystical head of abominations* 
No, no I Mr. Laurence — No son nor daughter of 
mine should ever go there. So I used to say to your 
poor mother, when Mr. Hervey would send you 
afaroad to complete your education — I knew what 
would come — I know what will and must come of 
it—*' 

''Indeed, my dear madam — I hope that the 
greatest harm that ever has or will come of it is 
that I prefer a French necessaire to an English 
sfaaving^bo(Z-*and an andouiUe de cochon to a pork- 
pie." 

** Well, well, I have done—** 

I have observed that people of a cold temper, 
and 1m> great range of ideas frequently see par- 
ticular objects with a justice more brilliant wits 
might mivy ; but they have too often such a disa^ 
greeable dictatorial way of expressing themselves, 
that they force one, mistaking excess of right (<xt 
wrong, to believe that what is so positively an- 
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nouDced must have been hastily determined upon, 
and what so passionately advocated be doubtless 
exaggerated— I felt at this moment that nothing 
upon earth could be so absurdly prejudiced as Miss 
Vivian — ^nothing so reasonable as Laurence — I 
found cause to alter my opinion. 

Miss Vivian's warnings, whether just or not, had, 
however, no effect at this time. 

Mr. Hervey went immediately abroad, where 
he remained, and chiefly at Paris, during several 
years. 

Captain Vivian and his lady finished the happiest 
honey-moon that ever was passed, and went to 
reside at a very pleasant, though not very large 
house, which he took in Spring Gardens. He had, 
as I have said, a handsome fortune, but as he did 
not in the least intend to abandon his profession, he 
made no purchase. 

Here they lived in elegant mediocrity, neither 
mingling in the dissipations of the regularly fashion- 
able world, nor abstaining from the society of those 
of their own rank and fortune. Mrs. Vivian, in spite 
of all her professions of idleness and indifference, 
managed her family, and those affairs of her hus- 
band which fell properly under her cognisance, as 
I always hoped and expected she would. Without 
losing her sprightly gayety, she conducted all with 
order and prudence — and, abating not one whit of 
her elegant carelessness, contrived to be both useful 
and good. Two sweet little girls were born ta 
them during this period. They were neither aban- 
doned to interested nursery maids, nor did the 
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charming mother forget that she was a wife, to be- 
come a nursery maid herself. — A system of judi- 
cious superintendence effected all that was de- 
sirable. The children were healthy, active, and 
intelligent. — ^Graceful, lovely, beautiful, how could 
they fail to be with such parents ? 

Can any one forget that sweet sketch, drawn by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, of Mr. Calmady's children ? 
I remember, the first time I saw the engraving in 
the shops, I thought it was intended for Captain 
Vivian's littld girls. The eldest. Miss Florence 
(she was called after the captain's mother), had 
just that dark brown hair, curling in natural ring- 
lets, those shining eyes, that sweet pensive smile, 
which adorn the elder child in that charming draw- 
ing. The other little darling. Miss Georgy, had 
those flaxen curls, like her father when a boy, those 
large eyeSf that open, sensible forehead, and well- 
defined small steady mouth, which one observes in 
the other portrait. 

I never could tell which I loved the best. I 
used to sit with one on each knee, by the side of 
the ample, lofty fireplace in the drawing-room at 
Middleton Court, while the wind might be raving 
outside the house, and a cheerful fire blazing 
within — filling their little hearts with stories, of a 
sailor's toils and a sailor's dangers, teaching them 
to love an honest sailor ; breeding each, as I fondly 
hoped, like their sweet mother, to make a sailor 
happy. Then, as I repeated some piteous story, 
the tears would roll, silent and slow, dowti the 
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cheek of the eldest darling — ^while the little one 
would kindle up, and be all alive at a tale oi strife 
and daqger. 

Captain Vivian and his lady spent most of the 
summer, and great part of the winter, with the 
admiral. He never could bear to part with them 
or the children, and was always beggiog them to 
come back again. He loved the young ones 
more fondly, if possible^ than he had loved their 
mother. 

How often have I seen him walking up and 
down his garden, a little prattler in each hand, 
chatting and laughing like a child himself while 
the captain and my sweet young lady, arm-in-arm, 
were sauntering carelessly and happily along, at 
peace with each other and all the world — and cer* 
tainly Mrs. Vivian's countenance did then acquire 
a gentleness and sweetness of expression (I thought 
it arose from her constant habit of smiling on her 
husband and children) which some imght hav« 
thought it had wanted before. 

But let me pause— rlet me pause io weep- 
Where are ye all ? — sweet innocents !— blessed 
beings 1 — ^where are ye T — my pen refuses its office 
— The task I have undertaken surpasses my 
ibrce 



The remainder of the story is evidently by 
smother hand. 



END OF VOL I. 
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